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THE UNWELCOME GUEST. 


By CHRISTIAN LYS. 


NOW an inch thick lay over High- 
moor, and a full moon gave to the 
scene the enchantment of fairyland. The 
snow was untrodden save on the straight 
road which crossed the moor; there were 
ruts of recent coach-wheels there and 
the prints of horses’ hoofs. Down in the 
hollow, lights glimmered between the 
gaunt pine-trunks, and the hum of voices 
and the sound of clattering buckets in 
the stable-yard came distinctly through the 
clear air. They were very busy at the 
Flying Horseman to-night. 

In the bar-parlour a dozen troopers were 
drinking deep libations, and cracking jests 
coarser in texture than they were refined 
of wit. They made merry with the wench 
who served them, and she blushed to find 
her charms so popular, little heeding the 
manner of the praise, and forgetful for the 
nonce of the yokel in the village yonder 
who had sworn to stand at the altar with 
her come Michaelmas. 

There was much hurrying up and down 
the broad low stairs of the inn, an appe- 
tising smell pervaded the long passages, 
and there was bustle in the great 
kitchen, where the landlady in person 
superintended before the big fire, from 
which came spluttering and fizzling the 
prelude to a supper fit for a monarch. 
For Sir George Chesford lay at the Flying 
Horseman to-night, and mine host had 
gone to the cellars for his oldest and best. 

In a private room upstairs, the chief one 
in the inn, sat three men. It was evident 
at once that the man in the large chair 
before the fire was Sir George. His grey 
hair gave him distinction, and his com- 
panions paid him deference. One had 
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enough airs and graces in his dress and 
manner for a woman, and was quite 
conscious of his own immense importance. 
Lord Strelthmain was a leader of fashion 
in the Metropolis, and in his heart felt 
that he was conferring no little favour 
upon Sir George by becoming his son-in- 
law, which favour he considered was hardly 
equalised by the facts that Sir George was 
rich and that his daughter was an acknow- 
ledged beauty. The other man wore his 
Majesty’s uniform. He was the officer in 
command of the troopers drinking below, 
and had accepted Sir George’s invitation 
to join him at supper. 

“An oath given to such a man might 
prove a hard one to keep,” the officer 
was saying. 

“Faith, Sir George, you may have to 
try the fellow some day. You may con- 
demn him to the highest gibbet ever cut 
from a tree, and then he may remind you 
of your oath. You would either have to 
break your oath or offend his Majesty. 
For my part, the choice would be easy 
enough.” 

“* You would break your oath, my Lord?” 
asked the officer. 

‘Sir, I would break any oath to please 
his Majesty.” 

“And if I know aught of his Majesty, 
you would have little thanks for the 
perjury,” said Sir George. “I am in no 
such straits, as you suppose. It was a 
bargain, but with reservations.” 

“‘How came you in the fellow’s power, 
Sir George?” asked the officer. 

“Most easily ; but my good wit and— 
yes, and my daughter’s presence, saved me 
from violence. It was a month ago, 
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within a-day or so, that my daughter 
and I were crossing the moor. The 
horses were tired, and it was dark before 
we reached the cross-roads—you know the 
cross-roads ? Suddenly the coach stopped, 
and a horseman stood at the window with 
a pistol presented at my head. My fellows 
made no attempt at resistance, and but for 
their fright, I should have been inclined to 
say they were in league with the scoundrel.” 

“It is more than possible,” said Lord 
Strelthmain. ‘Servants are a plague; 
everyone of them thieves, with a sort of 
license for their thieving.” 

“*I choose mine carefully, my Lord. 
They are honest enough; but zounds! they 
are mighty’nervous fellows.” 

“Honest cowards! I had rather have 
less honesty and more pluck,” drawled his 
Lordship. He had but a poor opinion of 
Sir George as a man. 

‘“‘As the highwayman has,” suggested 
the officer. 

“Well, gentlemen, as I was relating, 
there was the pistol at my head,” said Sir 
George, somewhat annoyed at the inter- 
ruption, ‘and behind the pistol no less a 
person than this scourge of Highmoor— 
King of Highmoor they call him. Gad! 
I have ever had an eye for grace, be it in 
man or woman, and I tell you the fellow 
made a pretty figure in the falling twilight, 
rider and horse as motionless as though 
of one mould.” 

“ And his face, Sir George ?” asked the 
officer. The story interested him exceed- 
ingly. 

“Concealed by a mask, as it always is. 
There is a legend in this neighbourhood 
that no one, not even his friends, know 
the King of Highmoor by sight, though I 
fancy his figure would betray him to me.” 

“You were much impressed, it seems, 
Sir George,” sal Lord Strelthmain con- 
temptuously ; ‘I trust your daughter was 
not so easily caught by his grace and bear- 
ing, or I may have cause for jealousy.” 

“Indeed, she had much good to say of 
him afterwards,” was the answer. 

It was not the answer the beau had 
angled for. He had expected Sir George 
to laugh at the idea that there could be 
any need for him to be jealous. 
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“I drew back into the corner of my 
coach for a moment, crushing my 
daughter’s gown, I fear. The attack was 
so sudden that my wits left me for a space. 
I think, Sir,” he added, turning to the 
officer, ‘“‘even a brave man may confess 
to a momentary shrinking when he first 
realises the danger before him.” 

“‘ Most certainly.” 

Sir George bowed. 

“Without moving the pistol from my 
head, the scoundrel said: ‘You have a 
chest of some value with you; I must 
trouble you to deliver it to me.’ And, 
gentlemen, he was right. Under the seat 
was a chest with some deeds and valuables 
of which I am possessed, and which I 
was carrying home with me to enable me 
to make some provisions with my lawyer 
concerning my daughter’s wedding.” 

“ An awkward situation,” said the officer. 

“‘Most annoying. I had no weapon of 
any sort in the coach, and, besides, I had 
my daughter. To attack an armed man 
under such circumstances would have been 
folly, to say nothing of the discourtesy to 
Josephine.” 

Lord Strelthmain laughed. He had not 
a high opinion of Sir George’s courage. 

‘**A most proper sentiment, Sir George, 
but hardly a very good defence to the 
deed-box, I fear.” 

“On the contrary, I carried my deeds 
home with me, as you shall hear. I told 
the story to my Lord Densham only the 
other night, and he swore roundly it was 
but a tale, and vowed I had as good a 
turn for the telling of tales as the wittiest 
scribbler in a Fleet Street tavern. Faith! 
I am padding the tale out strangely now, it 
seems. Well, gentlemen, as I looked at 
the barrel of that pistol my wits came 
back to me. ‘It is true,’ I said, ‘I have 
a box of deeds with me; yet since I have 
them for the sole purpose of transferring 
their value to my daughter as a marriage- 
gift, you will be robbing her, and not me. 
The country-side tells courteous tales of 
you. Is it gallant, think you, to rob the 
prettiest woman in London of her marriage 
portion ?” The scoundrel laughed ; but it 
was a pleasant laugh, for all that he was a 
scoundrel.” 
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“You were struck by the grace of his 
figure ; charmed by his laugh; and I’ll be 
sworn, Sir George, if you had seen his 
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is she ?’ he said, ‘and the prettiest woman 


in London to boot? Ah! but you are her 
father, and therefore a bad judge. The 


“‘ Mistress, I*would not rob so fair a lady.” 


face you would have been wanting him 
for a son-in-law.” 


“I am not jesting, my Lord; it was a 


pleasant laugh. I have heard many less 
pleasant at St. James’s. Well, Sir, he 
laughed,” Sir George continued, addressing 
himself to the officer. ‘‘ ‘ To be married, 


veriest hag might lie back in this old 
coach of yours and proclaim herself a 
goddess.’ Which was true, for it was a 
roomy coach, though not an old one, as 
the villain said. I was thinking of some 
answer when my daughter spoke. I was 
angry for a moment, thinking that she 
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would mar the good effect of my ready 
wit, but it proved otherwise. ‘ Indeed, 
Sir, my father speaks truly in that he says 
I am to be married,’ she said. ‘In that 
he calls me the prettiest woman in London, 
he lets his pride o’erstep his veracity ; 
though for that matter I have been often 
toasted as such by the gallants in town.’ 
The vanity in her would peep out, and | 
have no blame for it, for I hold it a good 
thing that a woman should know if she is 
fair. The villain bowed low to her. 
‘Mistress,’ he said, ‘if your face but 
equals your voice in beauty, I shall ever 
consider your father an honest and truthful 
gentleman. Will you step from your coach 
that I may judge?’ I swore roundly, to 
myself of course, at the fellow’s impudence; 
but my daughter did his bidding before I 
could prevent her. Gad! gentlemen; he 
leapt from his horse and handed her out 
most gallantly.” 

‘“* These fellows rob gentlemen so often, 
Sir George, and steal their manners as 
well as their purses, it seems,” said Lord 
Strelthmain. 

Sir George did not notice the sneer. 

““My daughter made him a courtesy, 
and then stood awaiting his verdict. For 
the space of a minute he looked at her, 
and then he handed her into the coach 
again. 

*‘* Mistress, your father spoke truly,’ he 
said ; ‘I would not rob so fair alady. You 
are free to continue your journey, Sir 
George ’—he knew my name, you see. ‘A 
guinea to drink your daughter’s health, and 
a promise.’ 

‘*¢ A promise ?’ 

““* Ay, a promise. I let you go asa 
favour to-night ; promise me, in return, to 
grant a favour when I shall ask it.’ 

“«*Sir, I appreciate your courtesy,’ I 
said, ‘ but such an oath F 

““*_Might be difficult to keep. You 
think I shall ask my life of you some day, 
and that would not be an easy request to 
grant. No, Sir George, if I do not ask 
you to pay the debt before I come to be 
tried for my life, I will never ask it. Is it 
a bargain ?’ 

“*Tt is, Sir.’ 

“‘* Then the guinea for the health” 
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“I gladly paid the guinea, gentlemen, 
and before I had recovered from my 
astonishment, he had disappeared in the 
gathering darkness, and the echo of his 
horse’s hoofs grew fainter every moment.” 

The.entrance of the landlord, heralding 
the supper, prevented any discussion upon 
the story. Here was matter more impor- 
tant to consider than an adventure with a 
highwayman, and Sir George drew his 
chair to the table with a sigh of relief. 

«* And the wine, landlord ?” he said. 

“You will find it of the best, Sir 
George.” 

“From the bin in the far corner of your 
cellar ?” 

“Yes, Sir George! I had forgotten that 
I had told you the place of its keeping.” 

“Told me, you rogue! You did more; 
you took me down to see it once, I recol- 
lect. I nearly broke my shins over your 
rubbish there, and then, egad, you charged 
me double as much for the wine as you 
would have charged any other gentleman, 
I warrant.” 

‘“*T protest, Sir George.” 

“Then do it downstairs, my good 
fellow,” said: Lord Strelthmain. ‘I am 
hungry, Sir George, and I cannot bear a 
talkative servant. He interferes with my 
digestion.” 

The officer laughed, and Sir George 
signed to the landlord to go; anything 
for peace now that the supper was served. 

For some time only the logs crackling 
on the hearth and the click of the cutlery 
broke the silence. Such a supper was a 
serious matter. 

“A toast, Sir George,” said Lord 
Strelthmain, leaning back in his chair: 
“To Mistress Josephine, the prettiest 
maid in the three kingdoms.” 

“To that toast I say amen.” 

The officer sprang to his feet, his hand 
upon -the hilt of his sword. Sir George 
shrank back in his chair much as he had 
shrunk back into the corner of his coach 
a month ago, and Lord Strelthmain 
remained motionless, the glass half raised 
to his lips. The heavy curtains across the 
window had been drawn apart, and a 
masked man with a pistol in his hand 
stood in the opening. 
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“Your pardon, gentlemen, for this 
intrusion. You and I, Sir George, have 
met before. You, Sir,” he said, turning 
to the officer, ‘are anxious to make my 
acquaintance, and desirous to run’ me to 
earth at the first opportunity. You, my 
Lord, do not re- 
cogniseme. Iam 
usually called King 
of Highmoor.” 

The officer made 
a step towards the 
door, and was im- 
mediately covered 
by the pistol. 

“Stop! I am 
not on_ business 
bent to-night, but 
I must protect 
myself. I am an 
unbidden __ guest, 
yet perchance for 
once I may prove 
a welcome one. 
Sir George can, if 
he will, say a good 
word for me; and 
I have a claim 
against Sir George. 
He is in my debt 
for a favour.” 

“That is true.” 

“IT have come 
to-night to claim 
=” 

‘* *Sdeath, this is 
too much,” said 
Lord Strelthmain, 
springing to his 
feet. “Three ee 
gentlemen are 
surely _ sufficient 
to still the tongue of one impudent 
scoundrel.” 

“‘ Utter one sound above your ordinary 
tone, my Lord, and I guarantee your heir 
shall inherit your estate.” 

Lord Strelthmain sat down again. He 
was no coward, but it is foolish policy 
arguing with an armed man. 

The officer, standing half-way between 
the table and the door, was amused at the 
discomfiture of Lord Strelthmain, but was 
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inclined to risk his own life in doing his 
duty and calling his troopers. 

“Sir will bail for 
me for a few moments, while I explain 
the reason of my coming?” said the 
highwayman. “Believe me, you _ will 

never regret it.” 
“For Lord 
Strelthmain and 
myself I might 
answer,” said Sir 
George ; ‘‘ but this 
other gentleman is 
a servant of his 
Majesty, and I 
cannot presume to 
speak for him.” 
“Sir, will you 
grant me a few 
moments’ grace ?” 
he asked, turning 
to the officer. “I 
have stopped my 
last coach, I assure 
you; I have taken 
my last guinea. I 


George, you go 


give you my word 


of honour that, 
to-night’s business 
over, I will hand 
you my weapons, 
and, unarmed, 
await the coming 
of your troopers. 
I have lived for 
to-night; after- 
wards, I am at your 
disposal.” 

“You have 
surely a_ better 
knowledge of your 
duty, Sir, than to 
grant such an impudent request,” said 
Lord Strelthmain. 

“I take no instructions, my Lord, from 
you.” 

“T have some power in the quarters 
where you look for your promotion, 
and I shall make it my business to see 
that those in authority are not deceived 
in you.” 

‘My character, I think, will bear even 
so severe a test as your Lordship’s 
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disapproval. I have decided to hear the 
explanation before calling my men.” 

“Trusting to this fellows word of 
honour! His Majesty enlists strange 
gentlemen to do his service in these days, 
it seems.” 

The officer made no reply as he returned 
to his seat at the table. 

Sir George looked at his companions, 
hesitated a moment, and then turned to 
the highwayman— 

** You will take wine, Sir ?’ 

“One glass, Sir George, if it pleases 
you.” 

Lord Strelthmain knocked his glass half 
full of wine on to the floor. 

“I refuse to drink in such company,” 
he said, rising. 

‘Sit down, my Lord; you must be of 
our company, if. you do refuse to drink 
with us.” And the highwayman played 
ominously with his pistol. 

‘“*T value my life too highly to give it in 
such a cause,” he said, sitting down again. 

“Lord Strelthmain was proposing a 
toast when I entered,” the highwayman 
went on. “Let me drink it too. ‘To 


, 


Mistress Josephine, the prettiest maid in 
the three kingdoms. May she be pre- 
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served to marry an honest gentleman. 

“She has been, Sir. I carry him home 
with me now to make her better acquaint- 
ance,” said Sir George. 

“And which of these two gentlemen is 
the honest man ?” 

“The term might possibly apply to both 
of us,” laughed the officer. 

** Possibly,” answered the highwayman ; 
“but when three gentlemen meet to sup it 
is seldom thatall three are honest. There 
is ill-luck in the number three. Now, Sir 
George I know; you, Sir, wear his 
Majesty’s uniform; but Lord Strelth- 
main ie 

“Your good or‘bad opinion of me, my 
good fellow, will carry little weight, I 
warrant you,” answered his Lordship. 
‘“‘Had you made the party consist of four 
instead of three the choosing of the rogue 
would not have been a difficult matter.” 

“A pretty wit, but not to the point, for 
the choosing would have been more diffi- 
cult than you imagine. And this, Sir 


George, brings me to my business. You 
are in my debt for a favour.” 

“* That is so.” 

“‘ And I have confidence that my favour 
is granted before it is asked.” 

‘“‘ And the favour?” He waited for the 
answer with some misgiving. 

“That under no circumstances what- 
ever will you allow your daughter to marry 
Lord Strelthmain.” 

‘** Sir, this is too 

“It is the only favour I ask, Sir 
George.” 

“Upon my life, this is strange impu- 
dence!” said Lord Strelthmain. “I told 
you, Sir George, I might find cause for 
jealousy. Gad! it seems that there is 
cause! Your daughter has not, I judge, 
reserved all her favours for her future 
husband.” 

“‘My Lord, that is a speech I cannot 
allow to pass.” 

“Tt comes naturally from the lips of 
Lord Strelthmain, Sir George,” said the 
highwayman. ‘‘ You would not be sur- 
prised did you know him better. There 
is no fouler-mouthed zoué from Temple 
Bar to St. James’s, though he has the 
advantage over many others in being 
clever enough to pass for an_ honest 
gentleman.” 

“‘My character will hardly suffer from 
your opinion of it.” 

“Do you grant my favour, Sir George ?” 

“Sir, my daughter is pledged to Lord 
Strelthmain. I do not remember ever to 
have broken my word.” 

“Ah! debts are difficult to pay, but 
paid they must be if you would not go 
bankrupt. This is a debt of honour, and 
you would-riot go bankrupt in honour, Sir 
George. Still, I grant the favour I ask 
seems a difficult one. I had no thought 
of asking it when we met a month ago. 
I did not know then to whom your 
daughter was to be married. I had not 
then a knowledge of Lord Strelthmain’s 
character. Truth to tell, I had a good 
opinion of his Lordship until a week ago. 
I thought I knew him thoroughly; I was 
mistaken. Do you chance to know that 
ring, my Lord ?” 

The highwayman passed a ring across 
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the table. Lord Strelthmain took it up 
and examined it carefully. 

“No,” he replied, after a pause; “I 
suppose you stole it.” 

“It was given to me by a woman, my 
Lord; a woman with whom I came face 
to face in Covent Garden a week since; a 
woman I had not seen for five years. She 
gave it to me to prove how great a 
scoundrel you were. I was loth to 
believe it, and wanted strong proof.” 

“What character could stand against 
the judgment of a thief and the accusation 
of a wench in Covent Garden ?” sneered 
Lord Strelthmain. 

‘‘I knew the woman, Sir George,” the 
highwayman continued; “I knew her 
when she was as fair of fame as your own 
daughter. Suddenly she disappeared and 
dropped from the knowledge of honest 
women, and I—well, by that ring I knew 
the man who had robbed me five years 
ago.” 

“You?” exclaimed Lord Strelthmain, 
starting from his chair. ‘‘ Robbed you?” 

“Yes, Sir George. Strange as it may 
seem, Lord Strelthmain and I were friends 
five years ago, and he robbcd me of the 
woman I loved. She has lived to curse 
the hour she listened to that man’s honeyed 
lies, and I to understand how perfect a 
work of the devil is a false friend. You 
and I were good friends once, Strelth- 
main ; we meet again, and we are enemies 
to the death to-night.” 

The highwayman snatched off his mask 
as he spoke, and stood facing Lord Strelth- 
main. 

“Harland!” 


” 


“Ah! You have not forgotten me, 
though you could not remember the 
ring.” 


‘“*T remember,” he answered slowly. 

““ Enemies to the death to-night,” 
repeated the highwayman. ‘ You under- 
stand ? You were never deficient in 
courage: I will allow you that virtue.” 

Strelthmain did not move. 

‘““What! has your courage turned to 
water? Must I raise it with a blow?” 

“T rest here to-night,” Strelthmain 
answered. ‘‘To-morrow morning 
“To-night,” said Harland. ‘“ Before 
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to-morrow you might cheat me of my 
revenge. I have no faith either in your 
word or your honour. The moon is full. 
I know a likely spot not fifty yards from 
the inn door. I have the weapons ready. 
It is to-night, Strelthmain.” 

“Tt is most irregular,” said Strelthmain, 
rising, ‘‘ but if Sir George and this gentle- 
man will bear us company, I am prepared 
to give you the lie. I have no wish to be 
led into an ambush of your fellow cut- 
throats. You have some strange acquaint- 
ances, Sir George.” , 

Sir George did not like duelling, and 
protested strongly; the officer was irre- 
solute; but the highwayman persuaded 
them both. 

They went stealthily from the inn and 
crossed a meadow. 

“It’s ill work for a man of my years,” 
Sir George grumbled, gathering his cloak 
closer round him. 

There was a level piece of ground at 
the bottom of the meadow protected by 
trees. The snow lay lightly there, and 
the full light of the moon fell upon the 
spot. For a while the party stood 
together and talked in whispers. Then 
two of them stood face to face, and two 
lines of silver light crossed each other. 
The ring of the rapiers cut the night air, 
musically enough, but with death in the 
note. They were both experienced fencers, 
had often tried each other’s skill in friendly 
combat; but to-night hatred and fierce 
revenge held the weapons, and there was 
earnest meaning in the silver flashes that 
started forward and drew as quickly back, 
a heart the goal of each, a life in each 
one’s keeping. There was a little cry of 
triumph from Lord Strelthmain, a moment’s 
start of pain by his antagonist: a thin 
dark line ran round Harland’s sword-arm, 
and at intervals something fell, piercing 
tiny holes in the snow. 

‘** Cannot honour rest here ?” whispered 
Sir George. ‘This, I swear, touches near 
to murder.” 

‘‘] fear honour is not yet satisfied,” 
returned the officer in a low tone. 

The rapiers rang again. A belated hare 
scuttled through the hedge, frightened at 
the unfamiliar sound. He did not disturb 
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the two men, 
eyes intently, 
parry there. 

Suddenly a straight silver line shot 
out, and remained motionless a moment. 
There was a sob, and Lord Strelthmain 
staggered back and fell, his fingers 
clutching convulsively at the yielding 
snow. 

Harland threw down his rapier, and 
tearing a strip of linen from his shirt, 
began to bind up his arm. 

“I have avenged the woman who was 
to have been my wife,” he said, turning 
to Sir George; “‘and I have saved your 
daughter from a scoundrel.” 

“Is he dead? Surely not dead!” 

They bent over the fallen man, whose 
arms were thrown out wide, and whose 
eyes stared fixedly upwards as though 
amazed to see a star in the night sky 
overhead. There was a wound past the 
physician’s skill in his breast, and a dark 
stain in the snow beside him. 

““ Now, Sir, 1 am at your service,” said 
Harland to the officer. ‘‘ Your troopers 
can come to me, or shall I go to them? 
I would pray good treatment for my horse. 
He stands tethered by the clump of trees 
in the meadow yonder, and is deserving of 
a kind master. He took to my work so 
kindly that I have sometimes had a fancy 
that in his life, as in mine, some great 
trouble must have come to put him out 
of love with all the world, and made him 
turn his talents to others’ hurt even as I 
have turned mine.” 

“‘T have my duty to do,” 


who watched each other’s 
reading each thrust and 


said the officer ; 
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“but get you quickly to your horse; 
make him show good speed to-night. I 
will give you half an hour, for so long 
I am your friend. In half an hour I shall 
start. You will be my prisoner if I catch 
you; and I swear to you I shall do my 
best.” 

“That is gallantly spoken; but I have 
no longer a love of life. The work I had 
to do is accomplished.” 

““You are too good a man to swing at 
the cross-roads.” 

‘*‘ Faith, another death were preferable, 
certainly.” 

“Then make good speed. You 
should have many a hole and cranny 
on Highmoor which my troopers will 
not discover.” 

“‘ Many, I warrant. I will ride for my 
life once more, and I thank you for the 
chance. If I win, forget you have ever 
heard the name of Harland. Remember 
only that the King of Highmoor has 
ceased to exist. From to-night I’ll get 
honest bread somehow, or starve for the 
want of it.” 

“It’s ill work killing a man,” said Sir 
George, “‘ and I warrant will give us much 
trouble to explain ; but you have, it seems, 
done my daughter a service, and I thank 
you. If you will let me hear of you, 
I » 

“No, Sir George, you have paid your 
debt. Good-night.” 

A few minutes later the highwayman 
was galloping across Highmoor for the 
last time, the light snow thrown up from 
his horse’s hoofs like spray. 
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THE FOUNDERS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


By GEORGE A. WADE, 


N Australia our cousins are now 
thoroughly enjoying themselves. For 
almost the first time in their history, they 
have been acclaimed as much the sharers 
in the glories and triumphs of Britain 
as is England herself. And our future 
King and Queen have gone to visit 
the Australians, the South Africans, the 
Canadians, and many other members of 
our great Empire, in order to show them 
all how much we are interested in them, 
and to tell them that, from henceforth, 
“ Britain” means not only the little 
countries in these islands of the North 
Atlantic Ocean, but also includes the 
millions of people beyond the seas who 
are proud of being under the rule and sway 
of King Edward VII., and who rejoice in 
the common heritage of all Englishmen. 

Who are the chief men that share the 
honour of having founded this mighty 
Empire ? Who brought Australia, Canada, 
South Africa, New Zealand, India, and 
the other lands we know so well, into the 
embrace of this great Sovereignty ? Let us 
look at some of the principal actors in this 
wonderful process, and let us begin with 
Australia itself. 

There can be little doubt that the 
Englishman who should have the credit 
of bringing the “‘ Land of the Kangaroo” 
into prominence as a new possession of 
England was that intrepid Yorkshireman 
Captain James Cook. True, there had 
been many Europeans on the coasts of 
Australia before him, and some of the 
enterprising Dutch ones had christened 
the region New Holland. But Cook was 
the Englishman who hauled up the British 
flag and took possession of several parts of 


the Australian coast in the name of his 
master, the King of England. Cook was 
the man who first made a regular survey of 
the island-continent and called it Australia, 
‘the Southern Land.” Cook was the man 
who, on arriving back in this, his native 
country, pointed out to his Sovereign and 
fellow - countrymen what great oppor- 
tunities there were for England in the 
newly annexed land. 

That voyage, that flag-raising of 1770, 
gave Australia to the English, and the 
brave sailor from the little Yorkshire sea- 
side village of Staithes must have the credit 
of having brought this present wonderful 
region under the folds of the Union Jack. 
Sydney has well recognised his claims. 
Her inhabitants have erected what is the 
finest statue on the Australian continent 
to Captain Cook, and have placed it in 
their finest park, as their memento to 
his worth. And, with Sydney, Yorkshire 
rejoices. She gave Australia to Britain 
through her gallant sailor-son: that is 
Yorkshire’s contribution to the Empire 
of to-day. 

Canada must come next. Who founded 
Canada? What Englishman can claim to 
have given that splendid Dominion to us ? 
There is much to be said on behalf of the 
Cabots of Bristol, since they certainly first 
of Europeans discovered Newfoundland 
and Labrador. But they neither colonised 
the district nor brought it properly within 
the scope of English rule. Of Frenchmen, 
Jacques Cartier did the colonising process, 
in 1534, and he planted the flag of France 
on the St. Lawrence. 

Who, then, proved Cartier’s successful 
rival? Well, although Sir Walter Raleigh 
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never took the personally active part in 
Canada that he did in Virginia with regard 
to planting colonies, yet it must, I think, 
be confessed in fairness to him that it was 
his actions that led to English and Scotch 
settlers going out to America and settling 
in Canada, where conflicts soon began 
between them and the French. 
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famous battle of Quebec ; but Wolfe 
cannot be looked upon as the founder 
of Canada. That honour certainly be- 
longs to the intrepid Devonshire man 
who hailed from the pretty little West- 
country village of Hayes; who was 
one of Elizabeth’s greatest friends and 
courtiers; whose name has become to- 


CAPTAIN JAMES COOK, 


The Yorkshire Man who gave us Australia. 


Sir Walter Raletgh may thus fairly be 
regarded as the Englishman who gave us 


Canada. His expeditions to Virginia, 
under the auspices of the great Elizabeth, 
did not at first prove so successful as 
he had anticipated; yet eventually they 
triumphed. And from that triumph came 
the colonising of Canada. Wolfe, of 
course, supplemented the work by finally 
disposing of all French rivalry at the 


day a household word for politeness and 
gallant bearing, as well as for true British 
pluck and bravery. Looked at from this 
point of view, it was Devonshire that 
added the gem of North American 
dominions to the British Crown, and that 
can look back with pride to-day upon 
what her old sons did for England in 
those far-off times. Three millions five 
hundred thousands of square miles of 
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land, with a present population of some 
six millions, is no mean gift even to a 
great Empire, is it ? 

What county can lay credit to the 
princely gift of India to the English 
people ? Well, who holds the honour of 
being the founder of our Indian Empire, 


BRITISH EMPIRE. Z0§ 
India to-day had its genesis in Clive’s 
wonderful military genius and statesman- 
ship ; that is absolutely beyond question. 
His was the genius that saw the crucial 
moment for depriving Dupleix and France 
of all the wide power they had so long 
possessed upon Indian soil; Clive’s was 
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SIR WALTER RALEIGH, 


The Devonian who gave 


as we understand the term “ founder” ? 
Most schoolboys can tell you that India 
was won on the fields of Arcot and 
Plassey ; that it was by the severe defeats 
there of French and natives that India 
passed into the possession of England; 
that 1757 was the year of conquest; that 
one Robert Clive was the man who “ did 
the trick.” Whatever England owns in 


» us Canada. 


the brilliant brain that conceived the 
means of doing the splendid thing that 
many had long only imagined. 

By Robert Clive’s marvellous work, 
there passed at one stroke, so to speak, 
under the British sway an area of more 
than 1,500,000 square miles; a population 
that to-day amounts to over three hundred 
millions; wealth beyond the dreams of 
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avarice! Some people have taken excep- 
tion to the means and methods by which 
Clive brought India into line with 
English sovereignty. He was even 
made to appear at the bar of Parlia- 
ment for his course of action, a procedure 
that eventually harried him to his death. 
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with Yorkshire and Devon—the three 
counties that have given the Empire its 
most priceless possessions of to-day; the 
three counties that have made the British 
Empire a ninth wonder; that have brought 
tens of thousands of new soldiers and 
sailors to fight and sing “ Rule, Britannia,” 


LORD CLIVE, 
The Shropshire Man who gave us India. 


But great men always have had their 
traducers, their little carping critics. 


“As it was in the beginning,” etc., may 
well be repeated of this phase of Empire- 


work, as of so many other things. Yet 
Clive’s name and fame will be immortal ; 
he will ever be remembered as the man 
who gave India over to Britain and British 
rule. And he came from Market Drayton, 
in Shropshire. Shropshire can join hands 


or any of our national songs; the three 
counties that, with their many “sailor- 
soldier” sons, from Cook, Raleigh, and 
Clive onwards, can repeat with truth, 
‘““We laid her foundations in the midst 
of the sea”! 

And then there comes the latest of our 
great Empire-builders, the ‘‘ Colossus of 
South Africa.” A British Empire in the 
land of the giraffe and the hippopotamus 











is no longer a dream ; it is a reality. And 
it has become such in our own day ; been 
brought about, to no small extent, by the 
skill and genius of one man. Whatever 
may have been his faults, his failings, his 
virtues, or his greatness, one thing stands 
out pre-eminent in South African history 
so far as England is concerned, and that 
is that the man who has really made South 
Africa is Cecil Rhodes. It is yet scarcely 
twenty years since this remarkable man, 
running _shis ‘ 

finger across 

the 
South Africa, 
is reported to 
have said en- 
thusiastically : 
“All English— 
that is what I 
intend!” And, 
more wonder- 
ful to state, he 
has lived to see 
his dream come 
to pass. 

Mr. Rhodes, 
should he live 
a few years 
longer — aad 
we are glad to 
say he appears 
likely to live a 
long time yet— 
will see an 
enormous 
stretch of terri- 
tory painted 
red on the 
map of Africa, 
two millions of square miles that owes 
its being British entirely to him, directly 
or indirectly. Surely that is a thing given 
to few men to see and know; surely it is 
a conquest that might have satisfied an 
Alexander! 

It is unnecessary here to tell how this has 
been done—in fact, all through this article 
I have avoided dealing with that point, 
except in mere allusions by way of needful 
explanation. I am simply concerned in 


showing who are the men that have done ° 


And Cecil Rhodes holds no 


the work. 
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THE RIGHT HON. CECIL J. 
The Essex Man who gave us Rhodesia. 
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small place among them; he is a worthy 
compeer of Raleigh and Clive and Cook. 
South Africa, looked at from the point 


of view we have taken before, is the 
gift of Essex to our great Empire. For 
Cecil Rhodes comes from the little 


country town of Bishop Stortford, in 
the north-wést corner of England’s flat 
county. He is a son of the parsonage, 
as sO many famous men have been. 
Essex may well be proud of him, and 
proud of what 
her illustrious 
son has done 
for our Sove- 
reigns of to- 
day. It is true 
that both Cape 


Colony and 
Natal were 
ours long 
before Cecil 


Rhodes was 
born. But 
those two colo- 
nies were then 
very small 
compared with 
whattheBritish 
South African 
Empire of the 
next twenty 
years will be. 
And what even 
Cape Colony 
and Natal 
themselves are 
is in no small 
measure due to 
Cecil Rhodes. 

Egypt and the Soudan always loom large 
on the horizon of modern Britons when 
they speak of their wide Empire of the 
twentieth century. Though nominally we 
only “ supervise” Egypt, yet that super- 
vision is well understood and compre- 
hended by those who “run and read.” 
Whatever power we once seemed to hold 
in Egypt and the Soudan appeared, during 
the dark days of 1884-86, entirely to have 
departed. Our very existence, let alone 
our influence, there seemed to be on the 
verge of extinction. Copt, French, and 
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Mahdist, when combined, appeared to have 
been too much for us. 

Then, just at the moment when he was 
required, as so often has happened in our 


Photo. by Elliott and Fry. 
LORD CROMER, 
The Norfolk Man who gave us Egypt and the Soudan. 


island’s history, there came along the 
proper man to alter things, and to show 


what Britain could do. This time he 
hailed from Norfolk. His ancestral home 
was at the pretty seaside town of Cromer, 
and his name was a real good old Norfolk 
one—the well-known name of Baring. 
From the time that Sir Evelyn Baring, 
now Lord Cromer, took over the control 
of affairs in Egypt things began to look 
up. His wonderful financial and busi- 
ness genius, his great statesmanship and 
administrative ability, did for Egypt what 
Clive’s military genius did for India— 
rescued it from the hands of Frenchmen 
and natives. The land of the Pharaohs 
began to prosper in a way that even its 
friends looked upon as almost miraculous ; 
England’s might and ascendancy had to 
be acknowledged, however much certain 
nations objected to this or disliked it; 
Baring made the Egyptian (with the help 
and guidance of Kitchener) become as 
good a soldier as before he had been a 
bad one. The outcome of his fifteen 
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years of work was the battles of Atbara 
and Omdurman ; the overthrow of the 
Mahdi’s power; the total prosperity of 
Egypt in every way; the triumph of the 
British once more — and that most 
decisively. 

What can repay the debt that England 
owes to this great Norfolk man? Truly 
we may enrol him among the men who 
have founded the Empire ; for Egypt and 
the Soudan are no mean prize, no slight 
additions to our mighty realm. 

The tour of the Duke and Duchess of 
Cornwall and York reminds us also of the 
man who founded our present Malay rule, 
and who is yet living to see the fruits of 
his work. Look on the map at that large 


‘strip of our King’s realms known as 


Further India. Think of the millions 
of Malays, Burmese, and others there. 
The man who gave us that “strip” sits in 
Victoria Street to-day as Agent-General 
for the Colony of Victoria in the Australian 
Federation. You know him by name, if 
not by sight—Sir Andrew Clarke. His 
experiences of Malays and their doings 
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LIEUTENANT - GENERAL SIR ANDREW CLARKE, 
The Hampshire Man who gave us Further India. 


are equalled by no other living European 
among civilised nations. What he does 
not know about this people, who used to 
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be one whole race of pirates, is absolutely 
not worth knowing. He brought them all 
into peaceable ways; he showed them 
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India.” This he did for those very 


Malays themselves, rightly and wisely 
judging that they would fear more one 
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THE LATE SIR GEORGE GREY, 
The Londoner who gave us New Zealand. 


what this England of ours could do; they 
asked to be made a part of it! 

Sir Andrew Clarke can boast of doing 
several other famous things in the Empire’s 
business. It was he who first gave the 
late Queen the title of ‘Empress of 
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whom they knew as “ Kaisar-i-Hind” 


than as “Queen of England.” Events 
have proved his wonderful foresight. Sir 
Andrew, too, did great things for Australia. 
Our cousins there have shown their 
appreciation of him by the position they 
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have now given him here in England. 
His name is a household word in Tas- 
mania, which he ruled for years. 

And what county claims this maker of 
the Empire? Sir Andrew Clarke was 
born in Hampshire in 1824, and thus 
that famous county, which can boast of 
Portsmouth and Southampton worthies 
many and renowned, can also claim to 
have done its part in extending our 
Empire abroad. 

Lastly, let us not forget that great 
Empire-builder whose sway stretched so 
far and wide some years ago, whose name 
was reverenced by New Zealand, Cape 
Colony, and many other distant. regions. 
If we owe New Zealand to any one man, 
it is to him who won over the Maoris, 
who laid the foundations of British pro- 
sperity and rule in the ‘England of the 
South.” I refer, of course, to the late Sir 
George Grey. He was a marvellous man. 


He had not the military genius of Clive ; 
he had not the sailor-daring of Cook; he 
had not the business brain of a Baring ; 
he had not the wide dreams of a Rhodes. 
But he showed how a great Englishman 


may have another side—a splendid love- 
compelling side. He made Maoris, Zulus, 
and Kaffirs love him just as much as his 
British friends did. He taught all these 
diverse races that English rule means 
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prosperity, justice, and mutual help. 
He made them understand that “An 
Englishman’s word is his_ bond”; 
that ‘‘When Britain says a thing, she 
means it!” 

His kind old face, with its white hair—I 
think I can yet see it, as it used to be seen 
so often, not many years ago, in Victoria 
Street. Sir George Grey had a name 
to conjure with! Maori’and Kaffir, so 
far apart and so different in everything, 
wept when they heard that their dear 
friend was dead. More than one noted 
historian has called him “ Britain’s 
greatest Pro-Consul,” and the title is a 
just one. 

He was born in Lisbon, this great Pro- 
Consul of the English race, but his parents 
belonged to London, so that the Metropolis 
can lay claim to having produced the one 
man who may be regarded, along with 
Queen Victoria, as having seen the rise 
of the British Empire of to-day from its 
state of suspended animation in 1837, and 
as having actually ruled a great part of it 
abroad while his Queen and Sovereign 
ruled it at home. Our late Queen ever 
had the highest regard and affection for 
her famous subject, the greatest of all her 
Pro-Consuls. He was to her the embodi- 
ment of her Colonial Empire, and she was 
to him the only Monarch he ever knew. 
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By WARD MUIR. 











LBERT MONTRESOR' WAIN- 
LEIGH was extremely hard- up ; 

with a hard-upness accentuated by his 
mode of living, and the fact that the idea 
of Work (with a capital W) never 
entered his head, although, indeed, there 
was plenty of room 
for it there. Which 
being the case, it 
may not seem sur- 
prising that he cast 
about him 
means of increasing 
his income without 
an undue expendi- 
ture of labour. Now 
Wainleigh, as it 
happened, was a 
person of irre- 
proachable manners. 
He moved, more- 
over, in a circle of 
society where 
manners and wealth 
were considered the 


for a 


sole essentials of 
success. ‘Thus the 
best scheme he 


could evolve for the 
gaining of money was the obviously simple 
one of finding a rich girl and persuading 
her to marry him. In this, it may be 
remarked, he was merely following the 
instincts of his breeding and environment. 

Fortune smiled upon his quest by intro- 
ducing him to Miss Muriel Payne, the 
daughter of Judge Payne, of Cincinnati. 
Besides being one of a large peal of 
belles of the season, she was possessed 
of the necessary millions of dollars and 
equivalent thousands of pounds. Albert, 











Denis went on brushing his master’s clothes. 


viewing her dispassionately, decided that 
not merely was she satisfactory from the 
utilitarian point of view, but he might 
even—with a little practice—get to like 
her personal characteristics as a permanent 
companion through life. ‘This conclusion 
reached, he 
menced the 
paign, feeling quite 
the 
honesty of his 


designs. 


com- 
cam - 


virtuous in 


Miss Payne can- 
not, it seems, have 
person of 

very great penetra- 
tion, for she imme- 
diately fell a victim 
to the polished 
blandishments of 
% Albert Montresor. 
In ten days they 
addressed each 
other as ‘“‘ Muriel” 
and “‘ Monty.” The 
deed 


been a 


was done: 
they were engaged 
to be married. 

The gleeful Wain- 
leigh saw himself free once more from 
the painful shackles of debt. 

“Denis,” he said to his servant, ‘* Denis, 
the luck’s turned. I’ll have lots of 
money again in a month or so. And 
you may be quite sure ‘I'll not forget 
you when the time comes.” 

“Thank you, Sir,” said Denis, and went 


on brushing his master’s clothes. He was 
a man who never wasted words. 
“Yes,” continued the other, “I’ve 


intended all my life not to marry till I 
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could find a rich girl. Good looks were 
nothing to me. What I wanted was cash, 
Denis, and cash I’m going to get.” 

It will be seen that the young gentleman 
was extremely frank. As a matter of fact, 
there were only two persons in the world 
with whom he was frank—himself and his 
servant. This was because these were 
the people he knew best. Denis had been 
with him for years, shared his secrets and 
his difficulties, and—kept his own mouth 
shut. This invaluable quality, together 
with a delightful unscrupulousness, en- 
deared him to his master as nothing else 
could have done. The two lived together 
in a curious unanimity which almost 
amounted to friendship. Wherefore Denis 
was a natural partaker in thé joy of the 
successful fortune-hunt, as he would also 
share in its spoils. 

Denis, who had felt the pinch of Wain- 
leigh’s poverty almost if not quite as much 
as that young gentleman himself, smiled 
as he went about his work. He was too 
well trained a servant to reveal any emo- 
tion in his master’s presence, but as soon 
as he was alone he gave vent to his feel- 
ings by a chuckle of pleasure. 

0°‘ Hooray !” he muttered, “‘ we’re nearly 
out of the wood now. No more arrears 
of wages; no more tinkerings at ’alf 
worn-out clothes; no mose ’ash and small 
ale for dinner. There’s a good time 
coming, that’s sure. I can trust Mr. 
Wainleigh to do well by me in ’is day of 
fortune. ’E’s a clever lad,’e is. I suppose 
’e’s caught some ugly old maid and per- 
suaded ’er’e’s in love. Well, well, serve 
"er right, says I. I can’t stand ugly 
women: they should keep themselves in 
the dark, I think, or go about doing good 
to the poor. That’s what they’re made 
for. But the pretty ones—there, they can 
do just what they like with me. I’m 
terrible weak with the girls—when they ’ve 
got a nice ’eadpiece to them.” He grinned 
to himself as he pondered his conquests in 
the past and the possible ones for the 
future. With money in his pocket he 
would be able to start on a few new “little 
affairs.” He thought pleasantly of a charm- 
ing young French maid who resided at a 
house opposite. 
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There was a ring at the bell. Denis 
went to the window and peeped out. A 
carriage, with two ladies in it, stood at the . 
kerb. 

He hurried to the door and, flinging it 
open, ran down the steps. 

“You are Mr. Wainleigh’s man, Denis, 
are you not?” asked the younger of the 
two ladies. 

“Yes, Ma’am,” replied Denis ob- 
sequiously. He had already noted the 
fact that his questioner was young and 
pretty. Her big blue eyes looked straight 
into his from under a smart parasol, and 
his heart softened immediately. 

“Mr. Wainleigh is not at home ?” 

“No, Ma’am. He went out a few 
minutes ago.” , 

“TI did not expect to see him, so I wrote 
this note. Please deliver it as soon as he 
comes in.” She handed him a letter. 
Then, with a gracious smile, she gave the 
word to the coachman and drove off. 

Denis gazed after the retreating carriage. 

“Well,” he said, “‘she’s really choice, 
she is. If we had a few more visitors like 
that I’d enjoy the place a bit better.” 

He retreated into the house, and slowly 
closed the door. Then he placed the 
letter on the hall table and went off to his 
duties again. 

Presently there was a sound of a latch- 
key in the lock, and Waimleigh entered 
the house. 

“Hullo!” he cried, picking up the 
note, “‘what’s this? A letter from Muriel!” 
He tore it open and scanned the contents. 
“Denis!” he shouted a moment later. 
“Denis! So you’ve had a visit from my 
girl, have you? And how do you like 
her ?” 

“Begging your pardon, Sir,” said the 
man. ‘Did I understand you to say that 
the lady what called ’ere this afternoon 
was the one you was a-goin’ to marry ?” 

“Yes, certainly. Why do you look so 
surprised ?” 

“ Well, Sir, some’ow I ’d gathered, from 
what you told me, that she was—er— 
not young and—er—not very good-look- 
ing, and—er—and: = 

“Ha, ha! I see. 


Miss Payne, there- 
fore, came upon you as rather a surprise. 
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“* You are Mr. W Ginleigh’s man, are Jou not?” asked the Jounger of the 
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She is certainly a pretty girl, and I can’t 
say I’m sorry ; though, as a matter of fact, 
I’d have taken her if she’d been as ugly 
as sin. The dollars are the main item in 
my reckoning, you know. This letter, 
by-the-bye, is to say that she’s called out 
of town unexpectedly and wants to see me 
before she goes. Very affectionate of her, 
I’m sure. Ill just run round there now 
and bid her a fond farewell, and promise 
to write every day for the week she is to 
be away, and say how dull the time will 
be, and all that kind of thing. To tell 
you the truth, Denis, I’m rather glad 
she’s going to give me a holiday. I’m 
getting tired of this endless billing and 
cooing and playing propriety. When she 
is gone, I’ll have a little blow-out to 
celebrate the near approach of my loss of 
freedom.” He laughed lightly and hurried 
off. ; 

Denis shook his head solemnly. ‘’E’s 
a bad un, is master,” he _ soliloquised. 
“That poor young thing doesn’t know 
the life before ’er. ’E’ll make’er miser- 
able in six months, that’s what ’e’ll do; 
and in another six she’ll be into ’er grave. 
With that pretty face of ’ers too! It 
does seem a shame. Eh, I wish I’d not 
"Er eyes will never let me 
They ’ll keep on looking re- 
proachfully at me because I didn’t warn 
’er of the kind of man she was deceived 
into marrying. I’Il’ave no peace if I lend 
myself to the dirty job. Now if it ’ad 
been an ugly old maid with more money 
than sense or looks, I’d ’ave—but there, 
it’s not.” He sighed at his own con- 
trariness in being so easily impressed by 
mere beauty. “It’s an old fool ye are, 
Denis,” he muttered as he went back to 
his work ; “ but an old fool ye’ll be to the 
end, so I may as well make up my mind to 
recognise the Yact.” 

Three days later Wainleigh was hurry- 
ing out in the evening to keep an engage- 
ment with a few choice spirits at a music- 
hall, when he stopped suddenly. 

“By Jove!” he said, ‘‘1’ve forgotten 
those letters. Well, it can’t be helped. 
Denis must close them up and stamp them 
and take them to the post. The worst of 
it is, the fellow’s sure to read them before 


seen ’er, I do. 


rest now. 
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he shuts the envelopes. But, after all, that 
doesn’t matter much. He knows most of 
my little secrets already. Denis”—in a 
fouder voice—“ you'll find two letters on 
my desk. Post them for me, will you? I 
haven’t time to stop just at present.” 

“ All right, Sir,” said Denis. 

The door slammed behind the retreating 
form of Albert Montresor. 

“* Aye, aye,” sighed Denis; “‘’e’s ’avin’ 
a fine time again now that the money’s in 
sight. Out every night, and not ’ome till 
all hours of the morning. ’E’s going the 
pace ; and it’s ontick, I reckon. I’m real 
sorry to think of where the money’s to come 
from. ‘The girl’s eyes are still at me.” 

He mounted slowly to his master’s room. 
On the writing-table he found the two 
letters. Both were still open, though 
addressed. One was to “Miss Muriel 
Payne,” the other to “Mr. Joseph 
Henstock.” 

“Oho!” cried Denis; “a billet-doux, is 
it? I may as well ’ave a look, as ’e’s 
been so kind as to leave it conveniently 
for me.” 


And—as Wainleigh had prophesied—he 
calmly drew the epistle from its envelope. 


“* Darling Muriel!” he read. ‘‘ Ugh! 
isn’t it disgusting of ’im to talk like that, 
when ’e doesn’t care a bit for ’er, but only 
for’er cash? ‘The time hangs heavily on 
my hands while you are away ’—Oh, 
does it? Well, I shouldn’t have thought 
so, from the way ’e’s been going on since 
she left town—‘ But you are always in 
my mind: your face haunts me.’ Not as 
much as it ’aunts me, though. I’ve not 
got rid of the sight of it since that day 
when she came to the door in the carriage. 
Oh, the brute! Signed ‘ Your loving 
Monty,’ too. It’s really too bad of ’im. 
I feel ashamed, fair ashamed, to be party 
to such meanness.” And Denis rolled his 
eyes in righteous indignation. 

“What ’s this, I wonder ?” he went on, 
picking up the other missive. ‘A note 
to ’Enstock, the tailor. In reply to a 
dunning bill, I suppose. Yes; ’ere it is. 
’Ullo, what’s this? ‘Dear Henstock,— 
Sorry to keep you waiting for your account. 
In about a month’s time I shall be able 
to pay the money, as I am contracting @ 
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marriage with Miss Payne, daughter of 
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perhaps.” And the indignant Denis, with 
a grim smile, carefully placed the tailor’s 
letter in Miss Payne’s envelope and Miss 
Payne’s in the tailors. Then he sallied 
forth to catch the post, whistling a tune as 
gaily as though he had come into a fortune, 


the wealthy Judge Payne, of Cincinnati. 
Further comment (to a man of your 
penetration) is needless! 

fully, Albert M. Wainleigh.’ 


So ’e’d give away the whole 


Yours faith- 
The black- 








“ Hullo!” he cried, picking up the note, “ what's this ?” 


show to ’is tailor, would ’e ? 
blooded wretch ! 


and not, as was actually the case, 
indefinitely postponed the various 
little comforts and perquisites upon 
which he himself had been so 
anxiously counting. 

* * % % 

But the moral of this tale, the 
indignant reader will protest, is 
hard to seek. This the author 
is compelled to admit, especially 
as he feels it his duty to add a 
few words of sequel. 

Miss Payne comes out best, 
for she promptly broke off the 
engagement, returning ring and 
tailor’s letter in the same envelope. 
Simultaneously a mildly amused 
communication arrived from the 
sartorial artist, sending back the 
missive intended for Miss Payne. 
Wainleigh’s language was choice, 
but it was himself that he cursed, 
not Denis, as he cannot conceive 
that the latter would have spoilt 
his own chance of prosperity for 
the sake of a practical joke. 
Indeed, his opinion of Denis has 
gone. up, in that he sees—or 
thinks he sees—that that excellent 
seryant closed the two envelopes 
without a previous inspection of 
their contents. He does not realise 
his retainer’s respect for a pretty 
face. 

In conclusion, it may be added 
that a few months later the wedding 
was announced between Albert 
Montresor Wainleigh and Ann 
Maria Johnstone, spinster. The 
was hugely wealthy, and Wain- 


leigh is generally considered to be a lucky 
dog to have caught her. She is also old 
and ugly. Denis beamed upon the pro- 
ceedings. ‘A clever lad is Mr. Wain- 
leigh,” he remarked when, a few days after 
the ceremony, he received a rise in his 


stopper on ’is little games. 
to post these letters: well, I’ll do it, to 
i never disobeys my master, 
and I ’ll not start that game now. 


letters shall go into the pillar-box right 





“ Aye, ’e’s a clever lad, ’e is.” 








RTHUR W. PINERO is as well 
known in Italy as Dumas fi/s. There 
are many playgoers to whom the names 
of Lytton, Robertson, Gilbert, Sydney 
Grundy, and Henry Jones are unknown, but 
you will find none who is not familiar with 
the name of the author of ‘“‘The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray.” Indeed, the knowledge 
Italians have of the modern English drama 
is confined almost entirely to the works of 
this one dramatist. Two or three come- 
dies by an author whose name, I under- 
stand, is never heard in England now, 
have been produced, but they were so 
abominably translated that they had no 
chance of success. A great many, of 
course, have read “‘ Queen Mary,” “ Harold,” 
** Becket,” and ‘‘The Cup”; but, unfor- 
tunately, no one has seen a Tennysonian 
play on the Italian stage. 

‘It may be a strange saying to English 
ears, but it is none the less a fact, that 
when the Italian playgoer speaks of the 
English drama, the allusion is either to 
the plays of Shakspere—represented by 
artists of international renown, but staged, 
I grieve to own, most inadequately, and 
with a truly wretched mise-en-scéne—or to 
the work of Pinero. This is not wholly 
the fault of the Italian, who is, as a rule, a 
student of all foreign art and literature, 
but the blame must be borne in part by 
the English dramatists, who seldom pub- 
lish their plays till they have lost the 
smack of novelty, and in part by English 
actors, who, avoiding the example of French 
and German actors, never tour in Italy. 

I remember in the winter of 1896 the 
first performance of ‘‘The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray” at Manzoni’s Theatre in 
Milano. The house was full, and before 
the raising of the curtain everyone was 


reading with curiosity the play - bill. 
“Pinero? Who is he? A Spaniard ? 
An Italian who wants to pass for an 
Englishman ?”—these were the questions 
whispered all over the house. As soon, 
however, as the play began, the interest 
and rapt attention of the audience grew 
till the close of the third act, when there 
was a spontaneous outburst of enthusiasm, 
to be renewed with fresh force when the 
curtain finally fell. Next day all the local 


Press spoke with but one voice, the voice 
of unstinted praise, and the critics made 
prompt inquiries in London for informa- 
tion regarding the new dramatist; and 


soon his life, his portrait, and his works 
were known throughout all Italy. ‘The 
play ran for thirteen or fourteen nights on 
its first production, and this is always, chez 
nous, a sure and certain sign of success. 
Thenceforth it has remained in our reper- 
torio as the cavallo di battaglia of- all 
our leading actresses. For many years 
every prima donna would select as her 
benefit-play ‘“‘La Dame aux Camélias,” 
“Nora,” or ‘‘ Magda,” but now her one 
desire is to appear and challenge com- 
parison with her rivals in ‘‘ The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray.” . 

It may be interesting to state the reasons 
of such success. They are to be found 
not only in the drama itself but in the 
conditions under which it was produced. 

The Italian theatre, after the splendid 
work of Goldoni, Alfieri, Cossa, and Nico- 
lini at the end of the eighteenth and the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, 
seemed to fall into decay. Although it is 
true that we have had good dramatists 
within the last fifty years—it is enough 
to mention Ferrari, Gallina, Giacosa, 
d’ Annunzio, Verga, Praga, Bracco, and 
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Rovetta—their productions, excellent as 
they were in part, were not enough to cloy 
the strange and insatiable taste of the 
Italians, than whom it is no exaggeration 
to say that there is no people in the world 


MR. A. W. 


fonder of the /ea/ro di prosa. Every province 
has its own theatres, its own dramatists, and 
plays in its own dialect, and these latter are 
generally of far more artistic and literary 
importance than any written in the national 
language. Moreover, a small town may not 
have a public library, but it will certainly 
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have a theatre ; the municipality may refuse 
to subsidise a school, but will not fail to 
invite, at its own risk, a first-class theatrical 
company to visit the town. This devotion 


to the drama has instilled into the people 


Photo. by Ellis 
PINERO. 


refined taste and classic severity of judg- 
ment, so that a celebrated actress of our 
day recently declared that she felt more 
nervous when appearing on the stage of a 
small Italian town than when she had 
to face the public of Berlin, Moscow, or 
New York. 
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It can easily be understood how a 
public thus trained to the drama desires 
novelty and variety; and to meet the 
popular demand, the characteristic plays of 
every country are produced in Italy, so 
that of all theatres the Italian is the most 
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as well as of the pretentious psychological 
analysis of the young French school; 
and what they longed for they found at 
last in Mr. Pinero’s masterpiece. 
were a breath of 
women, ideas, 


Here 
passion, men, 
feelings, incidents such 


true 
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distinctly cosmopolitan. 
when “The Second Mrs. Tanqueray” 
was produced, Italians were looking for 


But in 1896, 


something new. They were tired of the 
hazy symbolism of the Scandinavian, of the 
ponderous preachiness of the Teuton, and 
of the disgusting trivialities of the pochades, 


as we meet in real life; here was rather 
an observer than a thinker; here was the 
exponem of that eternal humanism which 
does not belong to any particular age or 
clime, and not a mere interpreter of 
those occasional and ephemeral sentiments 
which now and again distract the world 
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after the manner of passing diseases. 
‘““The Second Mrs. Tanqueray” was the 
desired antidote. 

The merit of introducing the play to the 

Italian public belongs to a young writer, 
himself a dramatist of no mean preten- 
sions, Signor Marco Praga, who trans- 
lated the drama in association with an 
English lady. He is the son of a poet 
who, in his time, was considered the 
Italian de Musset, and he has thus in- 
herited from 
his father his 
taste for 
literary 
pursuits. 
Although very 
young, he has 
written many 
successful 
plays, among 
them “La 
Moglie 
Ideale” for 
ETeonora 
Duse, and he 
is president of 
the dramatic 
branch of the 
society which 
has been 
established in 
Milan for the 
protection of 
copyrights. 

Neverthe- 
less, neither 
its intrinsic We 
merits nor 
Praga’sadmir- 
able _transla- 
tion would have sufficed to win for ‘‘ The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray” the success it 
attained had it not been for the magnificent 
acting of Virginia Reiter. It is said that 
when “‘ La Tosca” was first produced at 
the Porte Saint Martin, and the curtain had 
fallen, M. Berton came forward to make 
the customary announcement — “‘ Ladies 
and Gentlemen, the play you have just 
seen is by ”” But the audience did not 
let him finish, and interrupted with cries * 
of ‘‘ By Sarah, by Sarah!” The public 


VIRGINIA REITER, 
The Paula Tanqueray of the ltalian Stage. 
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of Manzoni’s Theatre knew, it is true, 
beforehand who was the author of the 
play, but their plaudits seemed to indicate 
that they regarded the character of Paula 
as created as much by the superb art of 
Virginia Reiter as by the inventive skill of 
Mr. Pinero. 

She, after Eleonora Duse, is the greatest 
of our actresses. She is handsome, and ofa 
striking presence, with eyes and hair of a 
hue to suggest that she is a maid of Israel ; 

but she is 
a Christian, 
nay, she was 
educated in a 
convent, and 
has always 
retained a firm 
grip of the 
faith. in which 
she was 
brought up. 
She has acted 
everywhere in 
Italy, and 
Spanish and 
American 
audiences 
know her well. 
Besides ‘‘The 
Mrs. 
Tanqueray,” 
other __ plays 
by Pinero 
have 


Second 


been 
put on 
the Italian 
stage, notably 
“The Notor- 
ious Mrs. 
Ebbsmith” 
and “ The Schoolmistress,” but in neither 
case with much success. 
Quex” been undertaken by the 
Ando-Di Lorenzo Company, which is one 
of the best. Indeed, in such high repute 
is Flavio Ando, the head of the com- 
pany, held that when Signora Duse was 
appearing at the Paris Renaissance in “La 
Dame aux Camélias,” she sent for him to 
play Armand because she did not trust 
anybody else. With regard to Tina di 
Lorenzo, who undertakes the role of Sophic 


“The Gay Lord 


has 
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Fullgarney, so admirably played at the 
Globe by Miss Irene Vanbrugh, she is 
the youngest, the prettiest, and the most 
charming of Italian actresses. Her sweet 
and flexible voice, her luminous and 
caressing eyes, and her lively intelligence 
have won the admiration of all Italians, 
and she was hailed by them from the first 
as a new Star. 

I could add many anecdotes of the 
actors and actresses who have contributed, 
and will doubtless continue to contribute, to 
the success of Mr. Pinero’s plays in Italy, 
but what I could 
say would lack the 
element of novelty 
for those who are 
acquainted with the 
comic Italian world, 
since there is much 
sameness about the 
life of actors in 
Italy. ‘ 

They form a 
society in society, a 
class among the 


other classes. They 


have their own 
language, their own 
system of life, their 
own habits, and even 
their own calendar, 
as their year (which 
they call /anno 
comico) does not run 
from January the 1st 
to December the 
31st, but from one Lent to another; for at 
that period the companies are divided into 
fresh combinations. They are born in 
the side-scenes, and breathe, while they 
are children, the dust of the stage. 
It is common in Italy for the son of a 
farmer to become, an advocate or a 
physician, but the son of an artist will 
be nothing but an artist. For this reason 
the Italian actor boasts of a genealogical 
family tree as ancient as that of an English 
aristocrat. Signora Duse, for instance, is 
descended from a family which has been 
connected for three centuries with the 
theatre. They have no home, since 


TINA DI LORENZO, 
The Italian Sophie Fullgarney. 
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established theatres do not exist, and 
the companies are obliged to pass from 
town to town, and to remain in each one 
only for a brief period of representation ; 
thus they are always what are called in 
England travelling companies, and so they 
are looked upon as gipsies, and, as a fact, 
they have all the gipsy’s superstitious- 
ness. You may be sure that if an actress 
break a glass at dinner, she will act so 
badly in the evening as to ensure 
her being hissed. Generally they have 
what Voltaire calls /e diable au corps—that 
is, they have enthusi- 
asm for the stage 
which never leaves 
them; for, even if 
they win to wealth, 
they remain actors. 
There is a tale of 
a young actress, 
now deceased, who 
fled from her death- 
bed at the hospital 
to play Ophelia for 
the last time. With 
rare exceptions they 
are not highly 
cultured, but, as a 
rule, they are gifted 
with swift intuition. 
People say that their 
morality is not of 
the sternest, and 
many of my country- 
men—totheirshame 
be it spoken— 
follow the example of the Roman Senators, 
and close their doors against a young 
actress; which, after all, is a proof that 
neither gipsies nor actors have a monopoly 
of superstition. But in the theatre they 
are as an idol in the temple, and are wor- 
shipped by the faithful: their fame grows 
and spreads quicker than the renown of a 
statesman or poet, and accompanies them 
to their death, after which, alas! they fall 
into utter oblivion. 

Their glory, indeed, reminds one of that 
fruit plucked by Chateaubriand on the 
shores of the lake—to find within its golden 
rind nothing but ashes. 
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By PHILIP VERRILL MIGHELS. 


" O you’re going up to Garnet Peak 

to lick your brother?” said the 
owner of the Paradise Hotel, speaking to 
a great fellow who had just arrived. 
**Excuse the question, Wally, but ain’t 
this the second time you’ve come back 
to do the whipping of Ned?” 

“Third time, Zach,” corrected the 
traveller. ‘‘ He has licked me twice since 
I started to grow. He used to lick me 
regular every time we fought. Darn him! 


I always said I’d be coming back some 
day to lick him good for all the thumpings 
he has give me, and I reckon I’m big 


enough now for to do the racket up to 
the handle. Him and me is the best of 
pards, and he’s a bang-up feller; but I 
said I’d come and give him the licking, 
and I’ve got to keep my word.” 

“Yes, you’ve got to keep your word,” 
assented Zach, and the others nodded 
gravely. Two or three citizens expressed 
a willingness to go along and see fair 
play, but their offers were emphatically 
scorned. 

.““Don’t you let me catch no Jumbo 
man in Garnet for to see the show,” 
concluded Wally, “or I'll throw him 
down the first old prospect-hole I see.” 

** Well, Rocklin,” said one, “if that’s 
the way you feel, why, of course I 
was going to learn you the giant’s twist 
in wrestling; but I don’t suppose your 
brother Ned is much at fighting no- 
how.” 

“* Ain’t he, though,” replied the traveller. 
“You had ought to have seen him break 
me in two and stand the best half of me 
on to my head in the gully, the last time 
I come to give him the licking. But a 


good twist—a man’s clean crazy if he 
would never take a friendly suggestion. 
How does your twist go, Lyman, any- 
way ?” 

Lyman now required a vast amount 
of persuasion before he proceeded to pull 
his belt up a hole, making ready for a 
practical illustration of his invention. He 
and Rocklin stood together in the space 
in front of the building, enclosed by an 
unpainted fence. 

“‘ Of course we ’re only foolin’,” Lyman 
carefully instructed, ‘because I ain’t the 
one to hurt a friend. Now, suppose we 
bin wrestling, and all of a sudden you 
grabs me here and here. Hold on—let 
me fix you right! There, don’t be scared ; 
I ain’t nowhere near to being ready. 
Just leave your paws holding so. Now, 
I’m like this—you see? Of course you 
think I couldn’t do nothing, but you see, 
just as soon as your arm commences 


_grippin’—why, I throw my twist around 


neck — and sud- 


your 
denly 

“Haw!” snorted Rocklin, as the other 
commenced a constriction on his throat; 
and dropping to his knee, he broke the 
combination, clutched his instructor about 
the body, whirled him about, and bowled 
him head over heels in the sand. 

A variety of sounds arose from the 
onlookers. Clapping his hands to his 
legs, head, and ribs in a rapid search 
for fractures, Lyman arose. ‘ You darn 
galoot,” he growled. ‘“ You don’t know 
nothing about being learned, you don’t! 
I knowed you'd go and spoil the whole 
thing before a man could even git 
ready; and I won't have nothing to do 


then you’re 
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with learning you nothing about the 
twist, nor nothing!” ‘Taking his hat, 
he started at once to limp toward the 
town. 

‘‘Hey, there, Lyman,” called Rocklin; 
“‘say, on the square I thought you was 
ready. Hang it man, come back and 
have a drink.” 

“‘ Better take that giant’s twist out of 
the leg of your pants,” suggested Zach. 

“1 don’t want no drink,” said Lyman; 
but he ceased to limp away, and presently 
joined the group to slake his thirst. 

“If I had only been ready,” he told 
them thirteen times, ‘‘ you’d seen some- 
thing worth the seeing.” He evaded 
invitations to try it again skilfully. 

“It’s a good twist all right,” said the 
generous Rocklin; ‘‘ you tore my shirt, so 
I’ll have to go upstairs and sew her up 
before it’s time for lunch.” 

“‘He’s a darn good boy,” said Lyman, 
when the other was gone, “and he’s 
tolerable stout, but he needs a heap of 
practice. We ought to fix it someway to 
see that he gits some practice before he 


goes on the stage this afternoon for 
Garnet.” 


To this all agreed. ‘‘ Well,” suggested 
one, ‘“‘ we might git Nulty’s bear.” 

““What’s the matter with Hogan’s 
badger,” said Zach. ‘‘ He’s good practice 
all by hisself.” 

““We’ll git them both,” said Lyman 
eagerly. ‘‘It’ll be a surprise for Wally 
after lunch. And we’ll tell the boys for 
to be on deck.” 

The plan completed at once, the trio 
proceeded to the business portion of 
Jumbo. 

Rocklin, delayed by Zach, was at length 
-duly invited to the front of the Paradise 
Hotel. There were Irish, German, and 
Yankee miners, teantsters and gamblers, 
Indians, Italians, French, a negro, a 
Chinese cook, and a Mexican cow-puncher, 
all assembled and waiting, and all sur- 
rounding a hulk of a dog, a badger ina 
box, a lame coyote, and a crude cub of 
a bear. 

“‘ Surprise |!” bawled one of the miners, 
.and then his utterance was drowned in 
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a torrent of shouts and roars. Rocklin 
stared in wonder. 

‘‘What are you all giving me now?” 
he demanded. ‘‘Can’t a peace-abiding 
citizen come to Jumbo Camp without all 
the monkeys and diggers and duffers and 
whole menagerie turning loose like a lot 
of crazy loons ?” 

““Haw!” ejaculated the owner of the 
bear, ‘“‘he’s scared of Pussy. He ain’t 
hankerin’ after practice.” 

“Shut up!” shouted Zach. “ Boys, 
this is our old friend Wally Rocklin. He’s 
needing practice for a coming tussle 
with a powerful comtagonist, and here we 
are offerin’ all the fighting talent we’ve 
got in the camp for his practice onto this 
afternoon. Wally, them is it.” 

“‘Zach, you’re a blasted liar !” shouted 
Wallace. ‘I ain’t needing practice for a 
minute.” 

“* Aw, he ain’t going to fight no cantago- 
nist,” asserted a gambler. ‘“ He’s running 
a bluff.” 

“You mind your greasy business,” said 
the traveller. 

‘“‘He dassen’t practice,” announced a 
voice. 

“He dassen’t tackle Pussy,” said the 
owner of the bear. 

“‘ Ner the dog,” yelled another. 

“‘Ner the badger, Napoleon Bonypart.” 

By this the crowd had jostled up, till 
the foremost were only a few yards away. 
Through some inadvertence, the box con- 
taining the badger was stumbled upon by 
a clumsy lout, and its door burst open. 
Out came the senseless creature instantly, 
ready to fight with anything and everything 
in sight. 

A yell of dismay from a_ teamster, 
who was clawed along the leg, begot a 
stampede, in which the men went dashing 
one against another, bowling this one 
down, that one over the pugnacious dog, 
and another within reach of the bear. In 
a second a mélée was on, and all were 
endeavouring to flee from the wrath of the 
engaging creatures. 

A dozen miners rushed in panic to the 
porch, where they swept against the form 
of Rocklin. He, unaware of the real 
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nature of the disturbance, buffeted them 
back with all his weight and strength. In 
the found himself mauled 
and dragged from the steps to the mass 
below. 


struggle he 


Dog, bear, and badger were inextricably 
mixed with French, Italians, Germans, and 
Mexican cowboy. 


Snarls, yells, curses, 
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the negro, and then raced howling off 
down the road. He lifted the badger 
with a hoist of his boot, and 
hurtle away end end, to 
on the prostrate Chinese cook. 
he jumped on the box, tore it 
and threw the pieces right 
at the vanishing forms of 


saw it 
alight 
Then 
apart, 
left 
and 


over 


and 
men 


‘* Don’t you let me catch no Jumbo man in Garnet for to see the show.” 


and roars commingled in the din. 
Maddened by what he took to be a per- 
sonal affront, Rocklin laid about him with 
swinging arms and fists. 

A claw from the rear drew his attention 
to the bear. He punched the creature a 
violent blow in the pit of the stomach 
that doubled it up, and rolled it heavily 
away. He jerked the dog so hard by the 
leg that the beast described a brief para- 
bola, clouted dully up against the skull of 


animals. The lame had _ dis- 
appeared. 

When he faced about he was quite alone 
save for the bear, which sat on its haunches 
and nursed its stomach, while it rocked 
clumsily back and forth. From the door, 
corners, windows, fence, and roof of the 
porch the scattered congregation viewed 
the solitary victor. 

“‘ You darn galoots,” he panted ; ‘‘ I told 


you all I didn’t want no practice!” 


coyote 
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“Yep,” said the voice of Zach from 
the roof, “‘I can see it wasn’t practice 
you was needin’ so much as chloro- 
form, or something, to quiet down your 
nerves.” 

The owner of the bear cautiously 
approached and secured his beast. ‘‘ Poor 
Pussy, poor Pussy!” he purred. ‘“ Darn 
your eyes, you Zach,” he added in a 
savage mood; “if ever you come 
around for Pussy again I’ll chaw you 
up for her regular feed, so help me 
Bob ! ” 

“‘ Yes, and drat your bones,” said the 
owner of the badger, who was vainly 
scanning the hill for his pet. “If you 
don’t git down and ketch Napoleon 
Bonypart, this Jumbo Camp won’t be no- 
where near big enough for you and me 
for a minit.” 

“*I’d suggest, Mr. Rocklin,” said Zach, 
“‘that the stage for Garnet Peak is due for 
to start in fifteen minutes, if you care to 
know.” . 

“Yep, I care to know,” *said Wallace, 
dusting his trousers. “I’ll thank you 
to give me that bundle behind the bar, 
You ’re a lot of flabby galoots,” he 
observed to the men; “and if ever 1’m 
needing practice, I’ll go to a camp 
where the men ain’t built like centipedes 
for running.” 


Il. 


Over the sagebrush ridges and down 
through the barren canons the stage 
went winding monotonously. The road 
was narrow, the scenery grey and dull. 
Rocklin rode on the box with the driver 
till he felt himself growing drowsy. As 
the sun disappeared he climbed down, 
propped himself in a corner of the coach, 
and went to sleep. 

It was five more miles to Garnet Peak 
when they entered a dark gorge of the 
Pinto range and commenced a tedious 
ascent up the Morgan grade. The moon 
made all the scene like a sharp drawing 
in black and grey. From the edge of the 
road a stone was thrust now and again, to 
go smashing and rumbling to the cavern 
below. 
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As the horses plodded sturdily around 
the last of the curves, before the level of 
the summit should be won, a deep voice 
broke the stillness. 

“Stop! Throw up your hands!” 

The command seemed to issue from 
the mouth of a tomb of shadow. Two 
parallel lines of light flashed from the 
barrels of a gun. A human form moved, 
half in the darkness. 

With a sudden jolt that heaved Rocklin 
forward in his seat, the coach ceased to 
grind the sand. 

““ Now, then, toss down the company’s 
express,” ordered the voice, “and don’t 
you tackle no fooling. Do you hear?” 
The masked figure came nearer, with his 
weapon held in readiness for use. 

The treasure-box came into sight with- 
out delay, and then crashed down in the 
brush. At that instant a form shot from 
the coach and hurled itself recklessly 
against the robber and his gun, dashing 
the weapon to the rocks, where it struck 
and exploded a barrel. The report rent 
the air, and the horses, plunging in fright, 
made a dash for the summit and dis- 
appeared with the stage. 

Wrapped in a savage embrace, the 
two men battled in the throes of deadly 
combat. Clutching and heaving, they 
scuffied across the road, with arms tense 
with effort, their legs as rigid as pillars 
of steel. 

‘The robber’s fingers dug in the shoulder 
of his foe, while the wrist and arm worked 
underneath the chin. He suddenly gave 
Rocklin’s head a backward jolt that nearly 
broke his neck. But Wallace screwed 
himself half-way around and pounded 
the sinewy arm with his hammer-like 
fist and fastened his grip on the neck so 
near his own, drawing himself close in to 
save his hold. 

At this the robber fetched his head 
abruptly forward. His forehead collided 
with the temple of his foe; the clutch 
was loosened ; they thumped together in 
fury with advantages even. Down the hill 
and across the rocks they struggled. The 
robber now attempted to break the other’s 
back and to trip his feet. Failing in this, 
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he wrenched himself aside, and throwing 
his arms about Rocklin’s waist, tried with 
all his power to hoist him up and dash 
his head against a granite ledge. 

Rocklin quickly got a powerful leverage 
across the other’s loin. Thus they tugged 
in giant efforts. Pushing the robber sharply 
to the rear against the hill, Rocklin heaved 
him off his feet 
and crashed 
him heavily 
down onarock. 

A crunching 
of ribs and a 
growl of rage 
and pain 
aroused an 
added fury in 
the robber. In 
a spasm of 
movements he 
dragged his 
foe to the 
earth on his 
breast, and 
over and over 
they rolled. 
Sure of his 
victory now, 
and terrible in 
his calm, 
Rocklin 
dragged his 
antagonist’s 
arm across and 
under the 
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man in the mask gave the other a thrust 


that toppled him over the plunge. Down 
he rolled on a barren declivity and 
disappeared in an avalanche of earth 


and rocks. 


When his eyes slowly opened Rocklin 
found the sun shining in his face. He lay 
on the earth 
blinking, 
grimly painted 
with patches of 
blood. With 
a stiffened arm 
he endeav- 
oured to raise 
himself up. He 
was half buried 
by the slip of 
rock and 
gravel. He 
raised his head 
painfully, and 
dragged him- 
self, as it 
seemed, from 
a shell of 
agony. 

Where he 
lay the ground 
was level, a 
shelf-like 
place that 
broke the steep 
declivity in its 
plunge to the 


latter’s back; stream below. 
and he heard The babble of 
the snap when the water 
the bone was came faintly 
cracked in “ Stop! Throw up your hands!” to his ears. 


the shoulder. 

Again the bellow of rage burst forth. 
The hand that was free dug a piece of 
granite from the sand and thumped it 
on Rocklin’s ear. The latter trembled. 
By the greatest effort he kept his senses 
from reeling; he fastened his clutch on 
the robber’s throat with a wavering 
strength. The robber rolled him suddenly 
over. They were poised for an instant on 
a rocky ledge, and then, kicking loose, the 
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He staggered 
erect, and floundered down again. His 
face was gashed, his clothing torn, his 
legs and body were cut and bruised. 

When at length he was able to reach the 
stream he sat on a stone for an hour to rest. 
It, was late afternoon when at last he came 
to the ranch of a German in the cafion. 

For more than a week, as a con- 
valescent, Rocklin limped about in the 
sunshine of Springmeyer’s place. 
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“I’ve got to go to Garnet Peak,” 
he announced every day; and at last, 
with many a clap on the back, he 
went. 

The climb was steep, the afternoon 
sultry. He found himself willing to sit 
on the boulders often to gather his 
strength. ‘I don’t know whether I can 
lick him now or not,” he muttered; “ but 
I reckon he wouldn’t make me fight it out 
to-night.” 

He made his way about the ridge. It 
was now less than a, mile to Garnet Peak, 
and the slope was pierced here and there 
by the tunnels of the miners. The sun 
had gone down when he approached one 
of the claims, and glanced about at old 
familiar features. When he came to the 
mine he stood on the dump, oddly 
saddened. The mine had caved. 

Beneath a mass of hurled-in rock a 
barrow was crushed. The door-timber 
jutted through the débris like a steeple. 
‘*Poor old Ned,” he muttered; ‘‘ down on 
his luck, the same as ever.” He turned 
away, walking the well-beaten trail toward 
the camp. 


He knocked presently on the door of 


a cabin. There was no reply. Respond- 
ing to his pressure, the door swung open 
on the darkness of the room. 

‘““Ned,” he said. ‘‘Ned Rocklin. ... 
It’s me—brother Wally.” His eyes grew 
accustomed to the shadows. He avoided 
the stools, a table, and a box, making 
his way toward the bunk. Suddenly he 
halted; a pair of feverish eyes were 
gazing from the blankets. ‘‘ Why, Ned,” 
said he, “‘ are you sick, old man? What’s 
the matter ?” 

The man in the bunk closed his eyes. 
Rocklin hurried to light a candle, and to 
run for water. He mixed up a drink, and 
pressed it to the swollen lips. 

“Ned,” he murmured ; 
know me, Ned?” 

A feeble smile illumined the face on the 
pillow ; the eyes came open in a wistful 
appeal. Slowly the man drew his hand 
from beneath the blankets, and gave a 
tremulous pressure to the rough, big hand 
of his brother. 


“don’t you 
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“Are you sick, old man?” Wallace 
repeated anxiously. ‘“‘Is it fever, Ned ?” 

The other shook his head slowly. 
** Smashed,” he whispered. 

“‘Smashed ?—in the tunnel ?—the cave 
in the tunnel ?” 

His brother closed his eyes as before. 

“Oh, Ned, and you a-lying here alone, 
starving! Hasn’t anybody helped you— 
nobody come ?” 

‘**Been—too much—by—myself,” Ned 
whispered painfully. 

“Yes, yes. I know you have—you 
always have ; but what can I do? Where- 
abouts are you smashed ?” 

** In—side,” said the sufferer. 

Wallace groaned. ‘ And tothink of me 
coming all the way from Silver Creek for 
to give youa licking!” He failed to note 
the weary smile that flitted across his 
brother’s face as he pulled off his coat to 
go to work. 

A fire was soon blazing in the chimney. 
“Shall I go for a doctor? Is there any- 
one in camp?” Wallace inquired eagerly. 
‘“‘Have you got any liniment? What 
about a doctor ?” 

“Don’t want—him—now,” said the 
feeble voice. ‘‘I’m sleepy, Wall—I— 
haven’t slept—for—more than—a week. 
Put—your hand—on my—head.” 

Wallace placed his hand as. requested, 
and hummed an old-fashioned tune. He 
sat there for an hour, listening to the 
laboured breathing. 

** Darn—hard—luck—for more—than— 
a—year,” said the voice of Ned again, 
finally. Wallace removed his hand. 

“You ought not try to talk,” said he; 
‘‘you haven’t got the strength.” 

Ned merely turned his face a trifle to 
the wall. ‘Me and — Lucy — was— 
married,” he slowly continued, “‘three— 
years—ago this—month.” 

“You and Lucy?” Wallace started to 
his feet. 

“Yes, Wall. . . . We — loved — each 
other—a—heap. I went—home—and 
stayed—several—months. Left her—there 
on—the farm. Garnet—was too—rough— 
for a good—woman. I thought—I ’d— 
make my—pile before—a year.” 
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Wallace sat down. ‘“ Licked me again!” 
he muttered. 
“* She—wrote about—the boy,’ 


’ 


resumed 


Ned, in evident agony, “ and—I sent— 
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“The lying thieves !” broke in Wallace. 

“And so—it—went. Lucy — begged 
to — come. Boy — was — drooping — 
needed—Califor—ny air.” 


*“* ] don’t understand,” said Wallace. 


her—all I—had. But my—best—claim 
was—jumped, and—the company—took 
my—bullion—at the mill—for what—I ’d 
borrowed. They—took a—thousand—for 
five—hundred—debt, and said—I—owed 
more.” 


“Well,” said Wallace, “‘is she bringing 
him now ?” 

There was no reply. The wounded 
man had fallen asleep. The midnight 
passed, and Wallace sat beside the bunk. 
The fire was embers only, the candle was 
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shortening down to the neck of the bottle. 
Ned awoke, and resumed his broken story— 

‘““ When — her— letter — came, two— 
weeks ago—saying—the—boy was—going 
to —die —if he — didn’t — git—away — 
from—there,” he whispered, ‘‘ I reckon— 
I—must have—lost my—sense.” 

‘Poor little Lucy!” said Rocklin. 

“Amen,” replied his brother. 
lost— my — sense. 
Wally,” he murmured. 
mind—looking—out—after 
the—boy ?” 

“Don’t, Ned, don’t go talking like 
that,” pleaded Wallace. ‘‘I’m going to 
git you well.” 

“ If—you ’ll—only— put your — hand— 
on my—head. . . Thank—you—Wally. ... 
I must—have—lost—my—sense. But—I 
never—touched—the—box. I—left—it— 
by—the road, when—I—came—to—my— 
sense 


e j- 


Shake — my— hand, 
** You—don’t— 
Lucy and— 
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“*T don’t understand,” said Wallace. 

A feeble smile flickered across the 
haggard face. ‘* You—licked— me — 
Wally,” Ned whispered faintly, “* licked— 
me fair—at the—summit—the only—time 
I—ever—turned—robber.” 

*“ What, you!—oh, I didn’t know it was 
you!” cried Wallace suddenly. “I 
wouldn’t have fought if I had knowed. 
Ned—look up, old man—look up. Don’t 
you remember the lickings you’ve given 
me? Ned—can’t you speak? Don’t— 
don’t do that—I’ll give you a thousand— 
I’ll do anything if only you’ll git up and 
lick me again. Ned a 

** Licked—me—fair and—square. God 
b-l-e-s-s — y-o-u,” said the faltering 
whisper, and the faintest of smiles crept 
to and remained upon the motionless 
lips. 

The candle sputtered, flared a second— 
and the light was gone for ever. 
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i speak of a residence which is 
situated in an outskirt of a huge 
town as a country home may appear on 
the face of it slightly anomalous—if not, 
indeed, ‘‘ writ sarcastic” ; for in the minds 


of those who are unfortunate enough to 
be other than Midlanders, Birmingham 





the reader who does not know the district 
will accept the assurance that even the 
northern side of the chief Midland city is 
less black than it is painted by the imagin- 
ation of non-residents; and that Birming- 
ham’s southerly suburbs are fair and 
pleasant in the extreme. Certainly those 
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and “the Black Country” stand for one 
and the same thing. 

Into the great and important physical, 
and other, distinctions between “ the best- 
governed city in England” and the con- 
course of lesser towns that lie to the north 
and west of it, it would be hopeless to 
attempt to initiate any person who is not 


himself “‘ real Birmingham” ; but perhaps 


who have been fortunate enough to gain 
admission to the gardens and grounds 
of the Colonial Secretary’s home ‘near 
Moseley will have no difficulty in dis- 
cerning the appropriateness of the title 
of this article. 

From only one point outside the estate 
itself is the house clearly visible ; and even 
that vantage - ground is being rapidly 
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covered by the builder. The thick shrub- 
beries which skirt the park, and the high 
walls around the gardens, render it 





THE COLONIAL SECRETARY’S COUNTRY HOME 


the pleasant and carefully kept grounds 


form such a thoroughly suitable setting. 
But for the recent rapid growth of 


A GLIMPSE OF HIGHBURY. 


necessary to obtain permission to walk 
over the estate in order to gain an 
idea of its extent and beauty, and to 
admire fully the residence of which 


King’s Heath—the only portion of the 
outside world discernible from the lower 
windows of Highbury—no suggestion of 
the nearness of a town would be found. 
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A SYLVAN PATH. 





THE COLONIAL 


SECRETARY’S 





ON THE LAKE, 


When the house was 
built, not so long ago, 
it wasan almost purely 
country prospect that 
the outlook took in. 
Since then, as already 
intimated, the view on 
one side has some- 
what changed. Mr. 
Chamberlain himself, 
in sportive mood, on 
a public festive occa- 
sion lately at King’s 
Heath, quoted the 
elder Mr. Weller’s 


yy ARCH OF 





THE BOATHOUSE. 


words as applicable to the township visible 
from the windows of his residence, and 


spoke of it as “‘ swelling wisibly.” 


other houses are sufficiently far removed to 


But all 


COUNTRY HOME. 

give an air of remoteness to the 
residence which is the subject of 
this sketch. 

For easiness of access, con- 
venience of appointment, and 
charm of immediate surroundings, 
Highbury is almost an ideal dwell- 
ing for a public man. Here may 
be ensured entire freedom from 
noisy interruption, and here, too, 
may be found the true recreation 
which lies in congenial occupation 
to one who loves his gardens, as 
it is well known Mr. Chamberlain 


APPLE-TREES. 


does. The busiest statesman 
of his day, with an unusual 
burden of responsibility and 
anxiety on his shoulders, the 
first British Colonial Secretary 
the twentieth century 
assuredly needs the repose and 
refreshment to be found in his 
country dwelling; and what- 
ever may be the colour of the 
reader’s politics, he will not 
begrudge the peaceful home 
surroundings of one of the 
most hard - worked and 
harassed men of modern 
times. 


of 


It is noteworthy that many of the lead- 
ing statesmen of late have been men of 
simple tastes, to whom trees and flowers 
and the general freshness of the country 
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have afforded grateful change and relief 


from din of tongues and strife of party. 
Hughenden, Hawarden, Hatfield —one 
thinks of these and many more; and 


THE CYCLAMEN-HOUSE. 


to-day Highbury gives the like relief to its 
owner and constant improver. 
The writer made no attempt to obtain 


permission to view the interior of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s house, feeling that 
the sacredness of domestic life may well 
protect even a public man’s habitation 
from the prying eyes of the merely 
curious ; but the well-known readiness 
of the proprietor of Highbury to allow 
interested 
persons to 
view his 
grounds was 
taken advan- 
tage of with 
the feeling 
that the 
public may 
laudably 
cherish some 
curiosity 
concerning 
the general 
surroundings 
of one whose 
name is now 
so often on 
its lips. <A 
few of the 
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results of a kindly permitted photographic 
survey are here given to the reader. 

Some, perhaps, may think that summer 

would have been the most appropriate 

season for 

securing pic- 

tures. But 

the estate is 

so profusely 

wooded that 

only when 

the foliage is 

off the trees 

is it possible 

to obtain un- 

broken views 

of the house 

and grounds. 

Even in 

winter the 

house is diffi- 

cultto photo- 

graph owing 

to the nearness of trees. A wide-angle lens 

and careful selection of view-points were 

necessary for the securing of such pictures 

as are here given. The main disadvantage 

of the season chosen was found to lie in 

the absence of the summer luxuriance of 

some of the flower-growths—a disad- 

vantage which was felt and commented 

upon regretfully by the head gardener, 

who, on the presentation of credentials, 


THE ORCHID-HOUSE. 
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rendered the writer every aid in his search 
for suitable. ‘‘ bits.” 

The park is snug and pretty, and affords 
pasturage to a particularly fine herd of 
cattle, understood to be the special hobby 
of Mr. Austen Chamberlain. Landscape 


THE CONSERVATORIES, FROM THE FRONT. 


gardening has had full exercise, and is 
still in progress. In conversation with 
some of the men engaged on the estate, it 
became evident that the owner is a much 


more active man than is generally known, 
and that his supposed aversion to walking 
exercise does not prevent diligent per- 


ambulation of his 
own estate, at least. 
As one of the gard- 
eners put it: ‘* The 
master is always going 
about, looking after 
things,when at home.” 
There is a delightful 
little lake in the park, 
and the tameness of 
the wild ducks (if such 
a contradiction in 
terms may be used) 
is evidence that the 
waterfowl lead an 
almost entirely undis- 
turbed existence. In 
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the fact that some twenty-five gardeners 
are employed “ under the glass and on the 
ground,” as one of them said, in addition 
to a number of men of more general 
occupation about the estate. The lawns 
and shrubberies are full of delightful 
surprises — pretty 
thollows, secluded 
* pools, picturesque 
groupings of shrubs. 
and trees, wealth of 
foliage. One may 
wander in delight, 
and wonder what 
lovely thing will next 
be seen — for each 
winding path seems. 
to lead to some fair 
spot more charming 

than the last. 
All the world has. 
heard of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s famed orchid-houses ; but it is not 
a group of orchid-houses only that the 
visitor finds. Mrs. Chamberlain is as fond 
of flowers as her illustrious husband is; 
and the latter is not a cultivator of orchids. 
merely. Orchids there are, it is true— 
orchids beautiful, and some of them so 





the distance was seen 
a stork, solemnly 
balancing himself on one long leg, and 
suspiciously eyeing the man with the 
camera. 

The gardens themselves are extensive ; 
how extensive may be partly gathered from 


THE 
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rare and valuable that a considerate person 
hesitates about turning a lens in the 
direction of the precious blossoms, though 
the gardener hastens to assure the visitor 
that there is not much of a show at this 
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time of the year. Carnations are favourite 
flowers at Highbury, one learns. Indeed, 
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thousands of blooms, the plants hanging 
in wire-baskets from the roof. The very 





IN THE PRIMULA-HOUSE, 


it would be difficult to say what flowers 
are not favourites, to judge by their 
variety and the care bestowed upon 
each kind. One conservatory, glowing 
with begonias, will ever linger in the 


* pink of perfection,” and not the vestige 
of a pun intended. 

Immediately opening out of the draw- 
ing - room is the large conservatory, 
sheltering tall palms and a bewilderingly 





A FOREST OF PRIMULAS. 


writer’s memory as “ a thing of beauty”: 


every blossom of the same_ shade 
of the most delicate pink—hundreds of 


beautiful collection of chrysanthemums 
and other flowers. Out of this blaze of 
light and brilliant colour one steps into a 
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THE CONSERVATORY CORRIDOR. 


THE OTHER END OF THE CORRIDOR. 














deliciously cool grotto- 
like place, where ferns 
and mosses line the 
walls, and where the 
tinkling music of drip- 
ping water charms the 
tar—as the restful 
green of the lush 
growth delights the 
tye. 

From this softly lit 
spot (so softly lit, 
alas! that a_ photo- 
graph is out of the 
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question) a long corridor, fringed and 
festooned with plants of many kinds, runs 
for a considerable distance. 
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side are doors, leading into ‘ houses,” 
each sacred to its own particular flower: 
orchids, begonias, cyclamens, primulas, 
foliage-plants — a house for each, and 
more than one for some. Flowers and 
plants, bewildering in their variety—what 
particular ‘‘ house” is there not ? 

These are conservatories pure and 
simple for the display of flowers in bloom. 
The forcing-houses and greenhouses are 
elsewhere ; and, to anyone conversant with 
the niceties of high-class gardening, are of 
the greatest interest. But it would require 
a horticultural expert to write of them. 
With the foregoing inadequate attempt 
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to describe what so 
much delighted the 
writer during his brief 
survey of the Colonial 
Secretary's country 
home he is fain to be 
content, in the hope 
that the pictures, at 
least, will enable the 
reader to share his 
appreciation of the 
lovely spot where the 
best-known man in the 
world just now, and 
the busiest statesman 
of the day, finds retire- 
ment and rest, freed 





from the attacks of opponents and critics, 
and the perhaps even more distracting 
attentions of friends and followers. 
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IN THE BEGONIA-HOUSE. 


A CORNER OF THE GREAT CONSERVATORY. 
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By A. N, 


TEPHEN MASSEY, my Australian 
cousin, is one of those big muscular 
men whom it is nice to have for a friend, 
and in whose company it is easy to pass 
in a crowd, people giving way before him 
as if he were a Prince. The determined 
expression on his face always seems to me 
like a notice, ‘‘ This man is dangerous to 
quarrellers.” 

Stephen was sitting with me one day 
after lunch when he suddenly exclaimed, 
‘“What are you going to show me this 
afternoon ?” 

At the risk of incurring the giant’s 
wrath I replied, “ Before I attempt to 
show you at all, I must ask you to go 
upstairs, shave, and put on a stick-up 
collar. One does these things in England 
when one goes out on business or even 
pleasure, you know.” 

Stephen laughed. ‘In Australia,” he 
said, ‘“‘we take off our collars for work; 
and as for our hair—well, we just leave it 
to itself.” 

“You mean you leave it on yourself,” I 
broke in. ‘‘ You are a horrible sight just 
now with your unshaven chin.” 

It was perhaps rash of me, being a man 
of small stature and less strength; to make 
this rude, but none the less true, state- 
ment as to his contribution to the ugly 
things of this world; but I remembered 
he was my cousin, and I trusted he would 
remember it too, and not seek to coerce 
me into making pleasanter, albeit untrue, 
remarks. For I had suffered—yes, suffered 
deeply, and in silence. In common with 
other little men, I am not devoid of con- 
ceit, and when I take my walks abroad I 
imagine that the majority of the dwellers 
in this workaday world have little else 
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to do but look at me; therefore I am 
scrupulous as to my personal appearance. 
Now my Antipodean cousin had been with 
me for a week, and being a man of great 
energy, he had insisted on walking over 
half London, though I had vainly tried 
to persuade him to take a hansom occa- 
sionally, arguing that if someone did not 
patronise these vehicles they would soon 
be things of the past. But Stephen was 
obdurate, hence my sufferings. I had 
walked with him from Piccadilly Circus 
to Hammersmith, from Hampstead to 
Waterloo, from Charing Cross to the 
Albert Docks, and on these excursions 
we had met many of my friends. Now 
Stephen’s costume may have been com- 
fortable, even picturesque, but it was not 
what one expects to meet in the small 
part of this great city which is occupied 
by Society. He wore a large squash 
hat, a turn-down collar with a red tie, a 
loose velvet jacket, rough baggy trousers, 
and heavy boots; while in his hands, 
which were never graced by gloves, he 
carried a knobbed stick. Naturally, there- 
fore, when I happened to be walking with 
him, and met any friends, they had mar- 
velled; and being gifted with quite 
unnecessary tongues, they had put their 
thoughts into speech. Some had asked 
me why I had brought my gamekeeper 
up to town; others suggested that I must 
have bought a mine, and this was one of 
the fixtures that I was forced to take 
over; while, again, it was given out that 
I proposed to start an exhibition at Earl’s 
Court, and that Stephen was my leading 
man. One and all agreed that he wanted 
shaving, and some were even kind enough 
to give me the addresses of their barbers. 
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“Shaving is a nuisance,” remarked 
Stephen to me, as he filled his pipe with 
remarkably potent tobacco. ‘ Can’t think 
why anyone ever suggested it. By the 
way, did I ever tell you the yarn of the 
man down Sydney way, who invented a 
depilatory sort of stuff that stopped your 
hair growing ?” 

““No,” I replied. 

“It was a great idea, and was intended 
to put a stop to the bother of shaving. 
I’ll tell you all about it.” 

Stephen settled himself comfortably in 
an armchair, having first thrown the 
cushion on the floor; then, putting his 
heavily booted feet on my best sofa, he 
began— 

“About four years ago a chap arrived 
in Sydney who seemed to have nothing 
to do; I don't know why he came, except, 
I suppose, nobody wanted him in England. 
Lazy, idle sort of fellow—few ideas; 
tried to play your heavy Piccadilly swell 
game. That sort of thing no go over 
there. Seems he was a bit of a scientist 


in his way, and whenever he wasn’t play- 
ing billiards he was messing about with 


chemicals. I met him once, and found 
him rather a dull dog, but we had one 
subject in common — the nuisance of 
shaving. He told me that he nearly 
always cut himself, and that each morning 
when he shaved he ‘skated upon the 
margin of Eternity,’ whatever he meant 
by that. I remarked that I didn’t care to 
risk my life so often ; once in five or 
six days was quite enough for me. He 
looked horrified at this, but went on to 
say that it was his life’s work to invent 
something to take the place of shaving. 
Much as I disliked the fellow, I couldn’t 
help thinking that if he did this, he 
wouldn’t be quite useless. He was one 
of your very dark customers—black hair, 
blue jowl, ané@ all that, so I suppose he 
felt strongly on the subject. Wanted 
to get some stuff to save himself trouble, 
idle beggar; but I was interested in what 
he told me, and J hoped, for purely 
personal reasons, that he would succeed. 
After I had left him, though, knowing he 
was a lazy man, I was afraid he would 
give up the notion and merely grow a 
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beard. Personally, I can’t grow a com- 
plete one. 

“Well, I didn’t see him again for some 
months, and then I met him by chance in 
the club. Imagine my joy when I saw he 
was still clean-shaven. Awfully excited he 
was—said he’d discovered some liquid, a 
chemical concoction, which he thought 
would remove hair painlessly and take 
the place of razors. A little rubbed on the 
chin with a sponge would destroy the roots 
of the hair for ever without injury to the 
skin. Constant application for a week or 
so was all that was necessary. He was 
quite cocky about the invention, saying 
there would be no need for any more 
morning shaves in bad lights and in a 
hurry, no more ringing for hot water which 
was cold when it arrived, no more cuts, no 
more trouble, no more temper—indeed, he 
declared with joy, he would now be able to 
lie in bed for ten minutes longer each day. 
There was no doubt of the success of his 
lotion, he said—he had used it himself, 
and he had not shaved for a fortnight. I 
looked at him; the blue appearance which 
he used to have about the chin had entirely 
disappeared, and he was as clean and soft 
as if he had never used a razor. Naturally 
I asked him to give me a bottle of his 
liquid ; but he curtly refused, as he said he 
was patenting the discovery, and when it 
came out he would make his fortune. 
Some people are so selfish, and won’t help 
suffering humanity, even when it is in their 
power ! 

“‘There was a man called Hutchins in 
the club that day —sort of fellow who 
went about the country collecting freaks 
and curiosities, like Noah did, and exhibit- 
ing them. Nasty collection of horrors he 
had got; I should just like to have had 
a day among them with my gun. Hutchins 
overheard our conversation, and, being a 
pushing kind of chap, he made me intro- 
duce him to Grafton—that was the name 
of the inventor fellow. I didn’t know what 
he wanted then, but it came out afterwards. 

“‘Seems Hutchins scented business in 
the scheme, and wanted to profit by it, as 
at that time he was very much in want of 
some new feature to attract the public to 
his show. At any rate, the long afd short 
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of it was that he made an agreement with 
Grafton to supply him with money to 
bring out the stuff, if Grafton undertook 
to delay its public production for three 
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“* Now, in order to get Grafton to agree 
to his plan, Hutchins promised to pay him 
so much for each hairless animal that he 
produced, besides a percentage on the 


4t the end of a week the wretched beast was without a hair. 


years. 


Hutchins was a far-seeing man, 
and generally knew what the public desired 


long before it knew itself. A new sensa- 
tion was wanted, and Hutchins determined 
to supply it by producing hairless animals, 
and exhibiting them as natural wonders. 
Not a bad notion, eh ? 


takings from their exhibition. Grafton 
agreed on one condition—that he alone 
should make the liquid, and that no one 
else, not even Hutchins, should know the 
secret of its composition. 

“All preliminary details thus being 
settled, they began the attempt to produce 
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hairless animals. First beast to be experi- 
mented on was Hutchins’s fat spaniel, 
whose only mission in life seemed to be 
to frighten old ladies and trip up short- 
sighted elderly men. They shoved this 
cur into a barrel of the stuff for a few 
seconds every day, and sure enough, at 
the end of a week the wretched beast was 
absolutely without a hair. It looked a 
disgusting, almost indecent sight—sort of 
pinky-grey coloured body, and so round 
and fat—just like a pig. 

“They were wild with delight. The 
dog, which did not seem to be in the best 
of health after the loss of its hair, was 
sent Off to a farm in the country to be 
kept, 'and was shut up in a shed out of 
sight. So far the result was eminently 
satisfactory, and Hutchins determined to 
continue the experiments without delay. 

‘“‘Next animal was a large truculent- 
looking anthropoid ape—such a brute, and 
yet so human. By the way, I’ve seen one 


or two men in Piccadilly just like it. They 
had great difficulty in getting it into the 
barrel ; however, they succeeded at last, 
and after about a fortnight it was perfectly 


bald all over. Hutchins had the town 
placarded with advertisements— 

““«The Hairless Ape—the New Missing 
Link. All former so-called missing links 
have been merely hairy people; this is an 
ape with a skin like a man. The most 
human animal ever seen. 

“*Proof of the Darwinian theory— 
interesting to all anthropologists — no 
one should miss it. The discovery of the 
Century.’ 

“This imposing rhodomontade was 
scattered broadcast through the town, a 
proof of Hutchins’s inventive power, and 
an indication of the gullibility of the 
multitude. 

‘The bait was a tempting one, and the 
public rose blindly; nothing was talked 
of but the new hairless freak, while even 
the barbers of the town wore a depressed 
and saddened mien. 

“On the opening night the hall was 
packed from floor to ceiling. I went with 
some pals to see the show. Half of it was 
over when Hutchins, looking like an 
electric advertisement behind diamond 
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rings and studs, stepped on to the 
stage and announced, with much im- 
portance, that he would now introduce 
to the privileged many present | the 
greatest wonder of the age, the Hairless. 
Ape. There was a sudden hush in the 
audience, and the silence was so great. 
that, as my neighbour remarked, one could 
almost hear oneself pick up a pin from the 
floor. 

‘“* Everyone waited in breathless excite- 
ment. Nothing happened for a minute, 
and then there was a loud crash behind 
the stage, a noise as of the feet of those 
who run, cries of ‘Stop hith!’ ‘Catch 
him!’ ‘He has got loose!’ followed by 
stranger noises. Suddenly on to the 
stage there sprang what appeared to be 
a naked human being, looking cold, un- 
comfortable, and fierce. It flew at the 
smiling, bowing Hutchins, and sent him 
sprawling on his back; then, evidently 
desiring to produce harmony in an 
assemblage that was getting flat and dis- 
cordant, it jumped into the orchestra, and 
turned its musical genius to use among 
the instruments. It tore open the big 
drum as if it were searching for a lost 
threepenny bit; then, seizing the cymbals, 
it produced appalling noises, which seemed 
to frighten it as much as they did the 
hearers. 

“Next, abandoning the orchestra, it 
mixed with the audience, and began 
throwing chairs about and _ assaulting 
anyone whom it could reach. Hats, coats, 
umbrellas, and sticks were sent flying 
through the air, no one attempting to 
recover their property. Never was there 
such a scene of confusion. The ladies 
screamed, looked inclined to faint, and, 
thinking better of it, made a wild rush 
for the doors. The men remained for a 
moment, hesitating whether they ought 
to attempt to suppress the ape or provide 
him with some necessary clothes; then, 
with one consent, they joined the ladies 
who were struggling at the exits. Alone 
stood the ape, wildly waving chairs, hats, 
bonnets, and other articles which the 
audience in their hurry had left behind; 
and at the same time roaring and chatter- 
ing at the top of its voice. People were 
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now hurriedly leaving the building, 
declaring that it was a horrible exhibi- 
tion—indecent, degrading, immoral, one 
that ought to be stopped at once. Some 
were even sure that it was a man who had 
gone mad, and I must confess that, if 
I had not known better, I should have 
agreed with them. I heard afterwards that 
it was eventually caught, and overpowered 
with extreme difficulty, but by that time 
everyone had left the building in a rage. 
“The next day the police came down 
and closed the show, owing to 
the complaints of the people. 
Hutchins’s license was withdrawn, 
and he was forbidden to perform 
‘in Sydney for the future, owing to 
what was described as ‘the in- 
decent production and exhibition 
of a hairless ape like unto a man.’ 
“Meanwhile the wily Grafton 
had pocketed his money and dis- 
appeared. 
“The outcry against Manager 
Hutchins increased, and in order 
to clear himself, he—metaphorically 
speaking only—lost his hair and 
acknowledged the whole business, 
stating that the ape had been made 
hairless by means of Grafton’s 
invention. Under pressure from 
the authorities, he destroyed the 
animal, poured away the barrel of 
liquid, and everything seemed over. 
“Unfortunately, Hutchins had 
been a bit too ’cute, for, fearing 
that Grafton might bilk him, he 
had filled two bottles from the barrel 
of the depilatory, so as to have some 
of the stuff by him in case of accidents. 
These bottles he had placed in his room, 
and, by way of disguising their contents, 
had labelled them ‘Hair Wash.’ His 
wife, having found them, had for several 
days applied the wash to her own and her 
children’s heads. Result was that very 
shortly they were all quite bald, with no 
chance of their hair ever growing again. 
“This was a nasty one for Hutchins, 
but it was not all. The hairless fat dog, 
which had been kept in close seclusion 
at the farm in case the ape failed, had 
€scaped one night, and upon its recapture 
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by a farm hand, who evidently judged by 
appearances, was shut up in a sty with 
some young pigs. Subsequently all these 
pigs met their doom, and had been made 
into alluring pork sausages. Several of the 
people who ate these developed curious 
forms of blood-poisoning, while the man 
who had charge of the pig-sty died under 
strange circumstances, his family relating 
that one of the pigs had, in an unaccount- 
able manner, attacked and bitten him. 
No cause could be assigned for this 


The ladies made a wild rush for the doors. 


until someone remembered the missing 
dog; the farmer, on being questioned, 
stating that, prior to its disappearance, it 
had evinced symptoms which he now 
thought might have been those of hydro- 
phobia. This brought more trouble for 
Hutchins, since the dog was traced back 
to him as owner, and he, poor man, was 
still hunting in vain for Grafton. 

‘In consequence of the above trouble, 
the authorities inflicted a heavy fine on 
the wretched Hutchins, and this, taken in 
conjunction with his other losses, made 
him bankrupt. He was in a bad state 
now—without money, with a wife and 
four children all hairless (whom he really 
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couldn’t exhibit), an excellent business 
ruined, his reputation as a go-ahead 
manager gone, the secret of the depilatory 
and the whereabouts of the inventor 
equally unknown. This was the reward 
of enterprise ! 

“One thing remained for him—to find 
Grafton. To Hutchins it seemed an 
since no trace of the 
remained. Fact of the 


impossible task, 
missing man 


\ 
\ 


A 


Through the partition he heard a voice. 


matter was that Grafton had used his 
invention on himself as a means of dis- 
guise. All his fine wavy black hair had 
come off, and in its place he was wearing 
a heavy brown wig. In this state he hung 
about Sydney for some time. 

“One night he went into a drinking- 
saloon. Through the partition he heard a 
voice raised in anger, which he knew to 
be that of Hutchins. He was evidently 
telling some friends all about his troubles, 
and what he meant to do to the author of 
them. The old saying about listeners 
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never hearing any good of themselves. 
was in this instance partly wrong, for 
Grafton’s attentive ears soon gleaned 
matters of great personal importance. 

‘“«* Whenever and wherever I meet that 
rascally inventor I shall kill him,’ said the 
voice. 

“That was enough for Grafton. He 
paid for his drink, hurriedly left the 
saloon, and returned to his lodgings. 
Once there he decked himself out in his 
smartest clothes, sauntered down to the 
Harbour, and calmly walked on board a 
steamer which he noticed was flying the 
Blue Peter. He went in to the first-class 
saloon, and there sat till the boat started. 
That evening he did himself well, eating 
and drinking as a first-class passenger; 
and it being a hot night, he slept on deck. 
On the morrow the steward politely asked 
him for his ticket. Having none, he was 
hauled before the Captain, who decreed 
that, as the vessel didn’t stop until 
Colombo, he should be sent ‘ forward’ to 
work his passage. Much good he must 
have been. 

“IT had all this from a letter which 
Grafton wrote to me, asking for a loan of 
money. I sent him some, and the last I 
heard of him was that he was trying to 
make a fortune among the coolies in 
China by saving them the trouble of their 
daily shave. Hutchins now keeps a 
barber’s shop. It is the irony of fate. 

“‘Isn’t it a pity that such a brilliant dis- 
covery as the depilatory should be lost 
to the world? Germans will still make 
fortunes out of hollow-ground razors ; men 
will still have to look blue and dirty about 
the chin, and must still remember to pack 
their strops and shaving-soap; and all 
this for what reason? Why, merely 
because Hutchins was too enterprising 
and grasping, because Grafton was a lazy, 
selfish fool, and because that ape didn’t 
know how to behave like a civilised human 
being. 

“ Personally, I call it a shame—now I’lb 
go and shave.” 
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HE remarkable 
focussed and 


events which are 
portrayed in the 
history of many of our royal palaces 
convey 7 muce not only the striking 
changes which have during the last few 
centuries taken place in the manners and 
habits of the people, but give a vivid idea 
of the “‘solemn paths of fame” by which 
we trace the countless records of our 
country’s greatness. But there is much 
tragedy as well as comedy connected with 
these memorials of the past, affording a 


true index of the condition of society to 
which the various stirring events relate. 


St. James’s Palace—one of the most 
famous of London’s historic buildings— 
is a conspicuous example of the truth -of 
this dictum ; for since the site was acquired 
by Henry VIII. in 1532 “ our Court at 
St. James’s” has not only dominated the 
politics of the world, but its royal occu- 
pants have always exercised the greatest 
influence on the social and fashionable life 
of the people of the Metropolis. 

Prior to the Norman Conquest the 
Hospital of St. James’s was founded on 
the spot for the reception of “‘ fourteen 
sisters, maidens that were leprous, living 
chastely and honestly in divine service.” 
Eight “brethren” were appointed to 
minister to their spiritual necessities, and 
the work was dedicated to St. James. 
The people of London, who even at that 
time were ever ready to assist charitable 
work, endowed the institution with lands, 
in order to secure a permanent income for 
the inmates. King Edward I. confirmed 
these gifts, and granted to the foundation 





the privilege of holding an annual fair in 
aid of the funds. The hospital seems to 
have continued in existence until it was 
acquired by Henry VIII., who gave Chat- 
tisham and other lands in Suffolk in 
exchange for it. He pensioned the Sister- 
hood, and afterwards pulled down the 
structure. According to Holinshead, he 
“purchased all the meadows about St. 
James’s, and there made a faire mansion 
and a parke for his greater commoditie 
and pleasure.” It is not definitely known 
who was the architect of the ‘‘ Manor 
House,” as it was at first called, but it is 
generally considered to have been erected 
from designs by Holbein. Successive 
Kings have added to its parks and 
gardens, while the buildings have been 
altered as occasion required; but it is 
long since St. James’s Park and the Green 
Park were royal enclosures; while the 
demolitions and rebuildings of later 
Hanoverian times, together with the fire 
of 1809, have so altered the appearance of 
this old home of the Court that the great 
gateway facing St. James’s Street is nearly 
all that can be pointed to as unchanged 
since the Palace was first erected. 

It was while occupying this building 
that Henry VIII. became “drunk with 
absolute power”; and, beginning by 
divorcing Queen Catherine (who bravely 
bore her wrongs in retirement) and then 
by marrying the fair Anne Boleyn (whom 
he afterwards caused to be beheaded), he 
not only blackened the royal escutcheon 
by some of the foulest crimes which are 
recorded in history, but set in motion the 
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forces which resulted in the execution of 
Charles I. and the revolution of 1688. 
The premature death of Edward and the 
isolated and gloomy life of Mary (who, it 
is said, had a heart and a faith, but finding 
none who could render affection for 
affection, grew sick and cruel, leaving 
behind the name of “Bloody Mary”) 
are only incidents in this terrible drama. 
Although Henry divorced Catherine, he 
for a time remained popular with 
Londoners, and when he married Anne 
Boleyn he introduced tournaments and 
other amusements in honour of the 
occasion, besides having the initials of 
himself and his Queen entwined in a 
love-knot on the carving of the chimney- 
piece in the old Presence Chamber. The 
King also introduced the use of sedan- 
chairs, and Gay in the ‘“ Trivia” thus 
describes Pall Mall on a Levée day— 
Oh, bear me to the paths of fair Pall Mall! 
Safe are thy pavements, grateful is thy smell! 
At distance rolls the gilded coach, 
Nor sturdy carmen on thy walks encroach ; 
No lets would bar thy ways were chairs deny’d, 
The soft supports of laziness and pride ; 
Shops breathe perfumes, through sashes ribbons 
glow, 
The mutual arms of ladies and the beau. 

Mary I. and Henry, Prince of Wales, 
having died in the Palace, it came into 
the possession of Charles I., who not only 
enlarged the building, but formed the 
gallery of antique statues, which had 
been collected for him by Sir Kenelm 
Digby, and also fitted up the chapel on 
the west side, which has since been known 
as the Chapel Royal. After the birth of 
Charles II., he granted the use of the 
Palace to Marie de’ Medici, the mother 
of his consort, Henrietta Maria, but this 
gave great offence, and eventually Parlia- 
ment voted her £10,000 to leave the 
country. She went to Cologne, where 
she died three years tater in a garret. It 
is unnecessary to follow Charles I. through 
his unfortunate quarrel with the House of 
Commons; suffice it to say that on the 
defeat of the Royalists he was brought to 
St. James’s, where he bade farewell to his 
children, and spent his last night on 
earth within its walls. Before daybreak 
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he aroused his attendant, who during the 
night had rested on a pallet by the royal bed, 
saying, ‘‘ He had a great work to do that 
day.” After attending divine service, and 
partaking of a glass of claret and a small 
portion of bread, he walked through the 
Park guarded by a regiment of foot and 
partisans to Whitehall, where he was 
executed. The Duke of York was taken 
prisoner when Fairfax entered Oxford in 
1646, and was conveyed to St. James’s 
Palace, but eventually succeeded in making 
his escape. After the Restoration the Duke 
returned to the Palace and occupied it 
until his coronation as James II. In the 
old bedchamber, close to the Levée Room, 
the son of James II. and Mary of Modena 
was born in 1688, when it was alleged 
that the King and Queen endeavoured 
to foist on the nation as the future 
Sovereign a child which had _ been 
brought in the place in a warming- 
pan. The scandal, however, seemed to 
have no basis in fact, for a number of 
persons were present at the birth, but 
the bed standing close to the back stairs 
favoured the idea. 

Passing to the reign of the Georges, it 
is interesting to note how the power of 
the Crown had by this time diminished. 
George I. could not speak English, and it 
is on record that at his first council there 
was only one Minister who could speak 
French, while German was unknown. 
This does not seem to have caused 
the Ministers much inconvenience, for 
the King left all State affairs in their 
hands, and lived the life of a private 
gentleman. George II. was not more 
popular than his predecessor: in fact, 
these monarchs, being foreigners, were 
looked upon by the people of London 
as usurpers, and were treated accord- 
ingly, but they seem to have kept clear 
of the endless struggles and disputes 
between the Whigs and Tories. There 


was at this time practically no Court, and 
it is not to be wondered at that both these 
Sovereigns became taciturn and morose. 

’ Much has been written concerning the 
morals of the Courts of Charles II. and 
James, and it is generally considered that 
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the ‘“‘ Merrie Monarch” brought the repu- 
tation of the English Court to its lowest 
pitch; but the first two Georges seem 
to have lived equally immoral lives, for 
they kept English and German mistresses 
just as the Stuarts had maintained French 
ladies. ‘The Duchess of Kendal and Miss 
Brett both had apartments in the Palace 
during the reign of George I.; while his 
successors favourite was Mrs. Howard, 
afterwards the Countess of Suffolk. Mr. 
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” 


“‘selling to the King,” as Walpole had 
heard, “‘ his noisy honour and the pos- 
session of his wife for a pension of £1200 
a year.” When Queen Caroline was on 
her death-bed she advised the King to 
marry again, but George, in a fit of 
sobbing, replied: ‘“‘ Non, j’aurai des 
maitresses.” To this the Queen re- 
marked : “ Ah! Mon Dieu! Cela 
n’empéche pas.” 

In the reign of George IV. the Palace 
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P. Cunningham, in his “ Handbook of 
London,” gives an account of a quarrel 
between Miss Brett and Princess Anne. 
The former had ordered a door which led 
from her apartments to the garden to be 
broken down, but the Princess insisted on 
its being bricked up. The quarrel was at 
its height when the King suddenly died, 
and the Princess triumphed. On another 
occasion Mrs. Howard’s husband appeared 
at the Palace, and demanded that his wife 
should be restored to him, but after a noisy 
protestation he was induced to desist, 


was not used as a royal residence, although 
that Sovereign received there Princess 


Caroline, his bride. The reception 
which he gave her was not calculated 
to encourage the Princess, and was the 
prelude to the misery which followed. 
‘“No sooner had he approached her,” 
says the chronicler, “ than, as if to subdue 
the qualms of irrepressible disgust, he 
desired the dignified Envoy, with an oath, 
to bring him a glass of brandy.” It is 
added that “‘the Princess expressed sur- 
prise,” but to ordinary people this would 
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seem to be a malapropism, and one wishes 
that Princess Caroline had displayed a 
little more spirit in regard to the lack 
of the elementary principles of etiquette. 
William IV. and Queen Adelaide lived at 
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colour having a long crape streamer. 
The Headquarters Staff of the Army, 
at the head of which was Lord Roberts, 
holding his Field - Marshal’s _ baton, 
occupied the position behind the guard. 
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THE QUFEN’S AUDIENCE CHAMBER. 


St. James’s when in town, but Queen 
Victoria, from the date of her accession, 
used it only for official business, Levées, 
Drawing-Rooms, and occasionally for State 
balls. 

The proclamations of the Sovereigns at 
the Palace have always been conducted 
in Friary Court, where that of the “‘ High 
and Mighty Prince Albert Edward” recently 
took place. A brief description of the 
scene may be interesting. A guard of 
honour composed of a detachment of the 
Grenadier Guards was posted in front of 
the Palace, with the band and the King’s 
colour in the centre, the drums being 
muffled with black covers, and the 


The central portion of the balcony was 
filled with a brilliant group, including 
the Mace-bearers in gorgeous liveries, 
the Duke of Norfolk, the Earl Marshal ; 
the Deputy Garter, the York Herald; the 
Somerset Herald, the Windsor Herald, 
Rouge Dragon, Rouge Croix, and Blue 
Mantle, all in State uniforms. As soon 
as Big Ben had struck nine the State 
Trumpeters sounded a fanfare, and when 
its echoes had died away the Deputy 
Garter, in a clear, impressive voice, read 
the proclamation from a huge parchment 
scroll, declaring that ‘‘The High and 
Mighty Prince, Albert Edward, is now, by 
the Death of our late Sovereign of Happy 
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Memory, become dur only lawful and 
rightful Liege Lord Edward the Seventh, 
by the Grace of God, King of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Defender of the Faith, Emperor of India: 
To whom we do acknowledge all Faith 
and constant Obedience, with all hearty 
and humble Affection; beseeching God, 
by whom Kings and Queens do reign, to 
bless the Royal Prince Edward the Seventh 
with long and happy years to reign over 
us.” As soon as the proclamation had 
been read the Deputy Garter in a loud 
voice cried, ‘‘God Save the King!” 
whereupon the heralds blewanother fanfare, 
the band played the National Anthem, the 
guard of honour presented arms, the 
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The scene when Queen Victoria was. 
proclaimed was a very affecting one. 
The same ceremonial was observed, but 
her Majesty was present on that occasion 
and witnessed the scene from the open 
window of the Tapestry Room. During 
the ceremony the youthful Sovereign was 
so overcome that she burst into tears ; and, 
says an eye-witness, ‘‘ notwithstanding her 
earnest endeavours to restrain them, they 
continued to flow in torrents down her now 
pallid cheeks until she retired from the 
window; her Majesty, nevertheless, curtsied 
many times inacknowledgment of her grate- 
ful sense of the devotion of her people.” 

The best view of the Palace is obtained 
from St. James’s Street. Here can be 
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THE CHAPEL ROYAL, AS ARRANGED FOR THE DUKE OF YORK’S WEDDING. 


colour was lowered, and the crowd raised a 
mighty cheer. This brought the interesting 
ceremony to an end; but the various officials 
afterwards proceeded to the City to read 
the proclamation at different points. 


seen not only the ancient Gatehouse and 
turrets—the Gatehouse leads to the Colour 
Court, which derives its name from the 
fact that the colours of the military guard 
are placed there—but on the right the 
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entrance to the Ambassadors’ Court, the 
Gothic windows of the Chapel Royal, and, 
further west, York House; while on the 
left of the gateway are the offices of the 
household officials. Entrance to the State 
apartments is obtained from the Mall. It 
was here that Margaret Nicholson attempted 
to assassinate George III. in 1796, when he 
had just alighted from his carriage ; while 
in the gardens it is recorded that Cromwell, 
who after the execution of Charles I. grew 
ambitious with his power, put the follow- 
ing question to a high official: ‘‘ What if a 
man should take upon him to be King ?” 
The official deprecated the idea, evidently 
bearing in mind the fate of the last 
monarch, and Cromwell had to rest con- 
tent with the title, ‘‘ Oliver, by the Grace 
of God, Lord Protector.” Despite his 
ambition, Cromwell seems to have been 
troubled at the fate of Charles. When 
the body of the latter was brought from 
Whitehall it lay exposed in the Palace. 
The Lord Protector entered the funereal 
chamber with his face muffled and wearing 
a big cloak, and as he gazed at the body 
it is said that he remarked solemnly to 
himself, ‘‘ Dreadful necessity.” 

The State apartments are entered by 
way of the Grand Staircase, the top of 
which has been converted into a sort 
of armoury, the walls being elegantly 
and artistically decorated with weapons, 
including daggers, muskets, swords, etc. 
In this apartment are stationed the 
Yeomen of the Guard, who, in addition 
to being a guard of honour on the occasion 
of Drawing-Rooms and Levées, had, when 
the Palace was a royal residence, to carry 
up the dishes from the kitchen to the 
monarch’s table. Leaving the Guard 
Chamber we come to the Tapestry Room 
{the old Presence Chamber), the walls of 
which are hung with the beautiful tapestry 
made for Charles II. ft is in this room 
that the initials “‘H. A.” (Henry and Anne 
Boleyn) are, as already stated, carved on 
the fireplace to represent a true-lovers’ 
knot. On the top is a crown; and among 
other embellishments are the fleur-de-lys 
of France, the portcullis of Westminster, 
and the rose of Lancaster. 
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The next chamber is Queen Anne’s 
Room, one of the four great State apart- 
ments, all of which are most sumptuously 
furnished. The suites in these magnificent 
rooms have been made to match one 
another ; the chairs, sofas, ottomans, etc , 
being covered with crimson velvet and 
ornamented with gold lace. The window- 
curtains are composed of tissu-de-verre, 
the walls are embellished with rich 
material of a similar description, and 
the floors are covered with Wilton carpets, 
on which the royal arms are designed. 
The apartments, however, are differently 
arranged. Queen Anne’s Room is lighted 
by means of a richly chased Grecian 
lustre ; and there are several large mirrors 
reaching from the ceiling to the floor. 
It was in this apartment that the Duke 
of York lay in State in 1827. The next 
apartment is called the Ante-Drawing- 
Room, which really forms the entrance to 
the Presence Chamber or Throne Room, 
and in which Levées and State Drawing- 
Rooms are held. At one end of the apart- 
ment is the magnificent throne, under the 
crimson velvet and gold-fringed canopy. 
The adjoining room is the Queen’s Closet, 
in which the monarch gives audiences to 
Ambassadors, and annually receives an 
address from the clergy of the Estab- 
lished Church. Much secret State busi- 
ness has been conducted in this apart- 
ment by our Sovereigns long before the 
Cabinet came into existence; and it was 
owing to the various intrigues which were 
engendered there that ‘our Court at 
St. James’s” carried such terror into many 
stout hearts. 

In these beautiful rooms are many 
pictures which have become priceless, 
not only on account of their intrinsic 
value, but because of their historic 
associations. During the Cromwell régime 
many valuable paintings and pictures were 
either disfigured or destroyed. It is 
remarkable how the value of pictures 
has increased during the last few hundred 
years. A portrait of Queen Elizabeth 
in her Parliamentary robes was in Crom- 
well’s time sold for £1 ; a portrait of the 
Queen-Mother in mourning habit for £3 ; 
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a portrait of George Buchanan, the dis- 
tinguished /i//érateur and the tutor of 
James I., for £3 10s.; King Charles as 
a youth “in small clothes” for £2; and 
Queen Henrietta fors5s. Among the chief 
pictures in the State apartments may be 
mentioned the following: Portraits of 


Charles II., George I., George II., and 
Queen Anne; George III., the Prince of 
Wales, the Duke of York, Count La Lippe, 
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and Charles I., after Vandyke ; Charles II., 
James II., William and Mary, and Queen 
Victoria and the Prince Consort. 

The Chapel Royal is an exceedingly 
plain building, the only feature worthy 
of note being the ornate ceiling designed 
by Holbein. The royal gallery is opposite 
the altar. There is also a gallery along 
each side. Many royal marriages have been 
solemnised within its walls, including 
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and the Marquis of Granby, by Sir J. 
Reynolds ; George IV. and the Duke of 
York, by Sir T. Lawrence; Lord Nelson, 
Earl St. Vincent, and Lord Rodney, by 
Hoppner; beauties of the Court of 
Charles II., copied from pictures at 
Hampton Court; large paintings of the 
Siege of Tournay and the Siege of 
Lisle; the Battles of Vittoria and 
Waterloo, by G. Jones; full - length 
portraits of Henry VIII., by Holbein; 
Mary and Elizabeth, by Zucchero; James I. 


those of Prince George of Denmark and 
Princess Anne; Frederick Prince of Wales 
and a daughter of the Duke of Coburg; 
George IV. and Queen Caroline; Queen 
Victoria and Prince Albert; the Princess 
Royal and the Crown Prince of Germany, 
afterwards the Emperor Frederick; and 
lastly the Duke of York and Princess May. 
These royal nuptials were celebrated with 
all the pomp and circumstance of full 
State ceremonials. The marriage of Queen 
Victoria and Prince Albert is considered 
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to have been the most brilliant ceremony 
which has ever taken place there; and an 
idea of its splendour may be gained by 
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Catharine of Braganza. There was, in 
addition, a friary (from which Friary Court 
obtains its name); and the Queen first 
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the fact that the iittings alone cost about 
£10,000. 

The Sunday services, which are fully 
choral, are, during the season, attended 
by the é/:/e of the aristocracy. During the 
last twenty-five years of his life the Duke 
of Wellington was a constant worshipper 
there. An amusing story istold by Madame 
d’Arblay of George III., who used to 
attend the services when churchgoing was 
not so fashionable as it is at the present 
time. She says that “the Queen and 
family, dropping off one by one, used to 
leave the King, the parson, and his 
Majesty’s Equerryto freeze it out together.” 

The German Chapel, which is close to 
Marlborough House, occupies the site of 
the Roman Catholic Chapel, built for 


heard mass there in September 1662, when 
Lady Castlemaine, though a Protestant, 
and Charles the Second’s mistress, attended 
her as a maid-of-honour. Pepys in his 
“Diary” thus quaintly describes the 
scene— 

To the Parke; the Lord’s Day. The Queen 
coming by in her coach, going to her chapel at 
St. James’s (the first time that it hath been ready 
for her). I crowded after her, and I got up to the 
room where her closet is, and there stood and saw 
the fine altar, ornaments, and the fryers in their 
habits, and the priests come in with their fine 
crosses, and many other fine things. I heard their 
musique too, which may be good, but it did not 
appear so to me, neither as to their manner of 
singing, nor was it good concord to my ears, what- 
ever the matter was. The Queen very devout ; but 
what pleased me best was to see my dear Lady 
Castlemaine, who, though a Protestant, did wait upon 
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the Queen to chapel. By-and-by, after masse was 
done, a fryer with his cowl did rise up and preach 
a sermon in Portuguese, which I, not understand- 
ing, did go away, and to the King’s Chapel, but 
that was done; and so up to the Queen’s Presence- 
Chamber, where she and the King were expected to 
dine; but she staying at St. James’s, they were 
forced to remove the things to the King’s presence, 
and there he dined alone. 


In the Ambassadors’ Court, the chief 
entrance of which is in Cleveland Row, 
are several features of interest. The first 
of importance is York House, the town 
residence of the Duke and Duchess of 
Cornwall and York. This is situated on 
the north-west side of the court, and com- 
pared with Clarence House (formerly the 
residence of the Duke of Edinburgh), 


which faces Stafford House, is rather 
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rooms being most artistically embellished. 
When it was assigned as the residence 
of their Royal Highnesses the whole of 
the interior was redecorated and refur- 
nished; but even now it is not considéred 
to be adequate to their requirements, and 
it is probable that the heir to the throne 
and his consort will shortly have .a town 
residence more befitting the dignity of 
their position. 

In the Ambassadors’ Court, which is 
also known as the West Quadrangle, 
there are further the offices of the Lord 
Chamberlain. This high State official 
not only has the management of the 
Levées and Drawing - Rooms, but also 
grants the licenses for plays throughout 
the United Kingdom, etc. Several other 


QUEEN ANNE’S ROOM, ARRANGED FOR LEVEE DAY. 


an insignificant-looking building. The 
interior, however, is most exquisitely 
decorated and furnished, the entrance- 
hall and the large drawing and dining 


members of the Royal Household have 
apartments in the West Quadrangle, and 
from here other entrances are obtained 
to the Colour Court and to the State 
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rooms ; while opposite York House is the 
guard-room, etc. The ex-King of Hanover, 
the Czar, the King of Prussia, Marshal 
Bliicher, and other distinguished person- 
ages, when visiting this country at various 
times, ‘had suites of apartments in the 
Ambassadors’ Court. On the site now 
occupied by Clarence House and Stafford 
House—the latter, owned by the Duke of 
Sutherland, is considered one of the finest 
mansions in the Metropolis — formerly 
stood the stables and library belonging to 
the Palace, but in the reign of George II. 
they were taken down. The thoroughfare 
from the Palace to the Mall is still known 
as Stable Yard. 

St. James’s Park, which at the time the 
Palace was built was a marshy waste, was 
drained by Henry VIII. This monarch 
enclosed the grounds, entrance to which 
was obtained from the ‘‘ Manor House.” 
The Park in the reigns of Charles I. and 
Charles II. became a sort of royal recreation- 
ground ; for here was introduced not only 
skating, but the French game of Paiile 
Maille—similar to croquet at the present 
day—while in 1664, according to Pepys, 
Lords Castlehaven and Arran ran down 
and killed a fine buck in the Park fora 
wager before the King, and two years 
later a wrestling-match for £1000 took 
placc. Charles II. planted the fine lime- 
trees which now line each side of the Mall 
and placed a number of aviaries along 
Birdcage Walk, from which it derived its 
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name. In addition, he made canals and 
ponds for the accommodation of water- 
fowl. Nell Gwyn, from 1670 to the time 
of her death, which occurred seventeen 
years later, occupied a house “ on the east 
end north side” of the Park, and the 
“* Merrie Monarch” carried on his /azson 
with the famous flower-girl of Old Drury 
in the garden of this house, which abutted 
on to the Park. Mr. Cunningham gives 
the following account of the circum- 
stances under which Nell Gwyn came into 
possession of the property— 

‘“* Nelly at first had only a lease of the 
house, which, as soon as she discovered, 
she returned the conveyance to the King, 
with a remark characteristic of her wit, 
and of the monarch to whom it was 
addressed. The King enjoyed the joke, 
and perhaps admitted its truth; so the 
house in Pall Mall was conveyed /ree to 
Nell and her representatives for ever. The 
truth of the story is confirmed by the fact 
that the house which occupies the site of 
the one in which she lived, now No. 79, 
is the only freehold on the south, or Park, 
side of Pall Mall.” 

After William III. threw open the Park 
to the public, further improvements were 
effected, with the result that it is now one 
of the most popular “‘ lungs ” of the Metro- 
polis, although it still belongs to the 
Crown, and is nominally attached to the 
famous historic building from which it 
derives its name. 
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HAD sought shelter from the rain in 

the Salvation Hall. The Reformed 
Burglar testifying from the platform had 
singled me out among the audience, and 
called me ‘‘a man of sin.” I felt justified 
in following him into the Coffee Palace 
when the meeting dispersed, without 


further introduction, and demanding his 
experiences, and the reasons why he left 
off burgling and joined the “ Army.” 

He took a mighty bite of the thick 
bread-and-butter and a deep drink of 
the thin coffee, and said— 

“It was along of the deceitfulness of 


riches, or rather, of them as owns ’em. 
Did you ever hear of the Miser of Crad- 
well Heath ?” 

““ Never. Who was he?” 

“He was an old cove who lived in a 
little house at Cradwell Heath all by 
hisself, except for a servant, when he 
could get one to stop with him. He was 
worth a mint of money, and instead of 
putting it in the bank he kept it in the house 
in a fireproof safe, and counted it over 
every night afore he went to bed, and 
again when he got up in the morning. 
Sometimes he ’d count a quid or two short, 
and then he’d roar out ‘Thieves!’ and 
‘Murder!’ and threaten to give the 
servant in charge if she didn’t confess. 
Then he’d count his money over again 
and find it was all right, and apologise. 

‘* Apologies is all very well, but it don’t 
make it up to a person for being called 
‘thief’ for nothing. J could never bear 
being called ‘thief,’ even when I was one. 
So the girls generally used to leave before 
their month was up, and the old chap ’ud 
be alone in the house.” 
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“But how did you know all this?” I 
inquired. 

“Easy enough. I lived in Hoxton 
then, and a cousin of mine who was in 
service got took on at this very place. 
They told her at the registry office that 
she wouldn’t stop there long, but she 
liked the idea of living in the country, 
and she took it. But the registry office 
was right. She was a sperrity girl, and 
the first time the old cove accused her of 
stealing his money she threatened to give 
him what for, and come away. She tells 
us all about the old miser, and how he 
was alone with his money. I asked her 
a few questions about the house, and she 
told me all I wanted. She didn’t know 
what I was after, becos I used to work 
reg’lar at my trade, and when I made a 
bit on the other lay I used to say I1’d won 
it on a’orse. Doing no work of a day- 
time, and drinking whisky-and-sodas, 
and wearing flash clothes—that’s what 
gives a man away and brings the police 
on him. 

“But however careful you are, you’re 
bound to get pinched sooner or later, if 
you only go on long enough. The thing 
is to know when to stop. 

“ J was thinking of stopping, but when 
I heard about this old cove I made up my 
mind I’d clean him out first, and shen 
stop. So next evening me and a pal got 
our tools, and went down to Cradwell 
Heath. The house stood all by itself in 
a garden run over with weeds, with tall 
railings all round, and great iron gates 
like the gates of a cemetery. It was the 
softest job we’d ever come across, especi- 
ally as we knew we wouldn’t be troubled 
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with the police. One evening the police- 


man on the beat, a new ’un, had gone into 
the garden to see that the doors and the 
windows was all shut, and instead of get- 
ting half a dollar for his pains, the old 
cove heard him scrunching among the 
bushes, and opened a window and put a 


bullet through his helmet. We reckoned 
he wouldn’t pay special attention to the 
house after this, only taking it in with the 
rest of the beat, which was a pretty long 
one. If we waited till the policeman 
passed we’d have plenty of time to get in 
the house before he come round again— 
that is, if he worked his beat straight- 
forward, instead of dodging about like 
some o’ the knowing ones do. 
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“It was a very dark night, and we 
climbed over the railings and hid among 
the bushes till the copper passed. He’d 
got noiseless shoes, but we could see his 
lantern flashing every now and again as he 
came down the road. Then we took a 
pane out of the French window leading 


“ Did you ever hear of the Miser of Cradwell 
Heath ?” 


into the drawing-room, got through, and 
was all right, so far as the police was con- 
cerned. We wasn’t quite so sure about 
the old cove. He was a light sleeper, and 
if he heard the least sound in the night 
he ’d get up and come downstairs with his 
revolver, and wouldn’t mind who he shot. 
As a rule, people don’t like to fire at 
burglars first because they’re afeard of 
being had up for manslaughter, but this 
old madman was more afeard of being 
robbed than being hanged. 

“We went into the hall and sat down 
on the stairs, and talked it over in a 
whisper. The fact is, we both funked it. 
The house was dark and cold, and every- 
thing was quiet, except for a grandfather’s 
clock ticking somewhere upstairs, and the 
wind moaning outside. The old chap 
slept in the same room as the safe, so 
before we could start work we’d have to 
nobble him. The question was how, 
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becos if by chance he was awake, and 
the stairs creaked, we’d be dead men 
directly we opened the door. 

“ At last we decided that instead of us 
going in to him we’d make him come out 
to us. I crept upstairs and hid myself in 
a doorway, and Sam went into the drawing- 
room and started moving the furniture 
about and making a row. I could hear 
the old cove snoring inside the room, but 
suddenly the sound stopped, and I knew 
that he’d woke up. Then his bed-room 
door opened very quiet, and I heard his 
breathing coming towards me along the 
corridor, and his feet shuffling on the bare 
boards. I see something dark pass in 
front of me, going to the staircase, and I 
judged my distance as well as I could, and 
let out with a knuckle-duster. By good 
luck I caught him on the back of the head, 
and he went down wallop. I whistled 
over the banisters, and Sam came upstairs, 
and we lit a lantern. The old miser was 
lying all of a heap, in his dressing-gown 
and slippers. We gagged him with a 
pair of socks and a handkerchief, and 
wound him up in a sheet, and tied it 
round with towels, so that he was just like 
a mummy. Then we carried him into 
one of the rooms and locked himin. A 
tremendous weight he was, too, with all 
them things on him. 

“It were only two o’clock, so we had 
plenty of time. We went downstairs to 
the pantry, but all we could find to eat 
was some bread and cheese. ‘The low, 
mean scoundrel!’ said Sam. ‘We’ll teach 
him the laws of hospitality!’ and we 
shoved all his dirty bread and cheese in 
the sink, and turned the tap on it. Then 
we went upstairs again and had a look to 
see that he was going on all right. He’d 
come to, and his eyes was nearly bursting 
out of his head with rage. 

“**Keep cool, gaffer,’ I said ; ‘ we ain’t 
going to hurt you. ‘ We’re simply going 
to lock you up in aroom out of harm’s way.’ 

“‘He made a noise in his throat as if 
he was trying to cough. 

“*Let him get it off his chest, or else 
he’ll choke,’ says Sam. 

“I held a revolver between his eyes, 
and told him that if he tried to shout I’d 
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blow his brains out, and then we took 
the stopper out of his mouth. He didn’t 
cough ; he laughed, just like a monkey. 

***He’s off his head,’ said Sam. ‘ Put 
it back, and let’s start.’ 

“We went into his bed-room. There 
wasn’t no carpet on the floor, and a 
common dosser would have turned his 
nose up at the bed. In a corner was the 
safe, and opposite it was a kind of up- 
right coffin with a glass front, and a 
skeleton inside. It gave us a bit of a 
turn for a moment; but a dead man’s 
more harmless than a live one any day, 
so we just said ‘Wot cher!’ to His Bones, 
and got to business. 

“The safe was just a ordinary fire- 
proof safe, and we reckoned we’d have 
the door off inside a couple of hours. 
We fixed a blanket across the window, and 
started. And time enough too. I’ve 
opened a few ‘burglar-proof ’uns’ in 
my time, but this was the worst I’d ever 
worked on, and Sam said the same. It 
was a cold night, but afore we’d half 
done we were sweating that hard we were 
glad to take off our shirts, and work in 
our buff. After we’d been at it for four 
mortal hours, and scarcely had strength to 
lift the jemmies and the bars, we got her 
open. 

‘* And the blooming safe was empty ! 

“Well, what with the work, and what 
with the shock, we could have cried like 
children. It makes my blood boil even to 
think of it. We sat staring at the empty 
safe for a time. 

“** He must have banked it, after all,’ 
said Sam, at length. 

“« *No,’ I says, ‘he’s hid it somewhere— 
under a loose board or among the rafters. 
If he’d banked it, his bank-book would 
be in the safe.’ 

‘“** Perhaps the quids is in the safe, after 
all, then,’ said Sam, brightening up. 
‘Let’s see if there’s a false bottom.’ 

“It was thick enough for this—it was 
as strong as a gaol and a ironclad put 
together. There was a kind of iron net- 
work inside, like a second door, and Sam 
swung it open to feel inside. 

*** What’s that ?’ I said, nearly jumping 
out of my skin with fright. A light flared 
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“‘ The old miser was lying all of a 
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up behind us from where the skeleton was, 

as if the place were afire. We turned our 

heads to see what was up, but the glare 

was so strong that we had to close our 

eyes, and when we opened them again the 

light had gone. We stared at the skeleton, 

and it stared back at us, and I began to 

feel cold all down the back. 

“The next thing was a most unhearthly 
whirring row outside on the landing. It 
was only the old grandfather's clock 
getting ready to strike; but by this time 
we were in such a state that that done for 
us. We shoved on our clothes as quick 
as we could, and bolted downstairs and 
out of the house. The dawn was break- 
ing, so we had to be careful how we got 
over the railings; but no one saw us, and 
we started to tramp back to Hoxton. 

““We went to bed and slept all the day, 
and till dinner-time of the next. Then we 
had a bit of breakfast, and went out to the 
pub., and had a look at the Advertiser. 
There was a little paragraph about the 
affair, but it only said that the house had 
been broken into, but that the burglars 
hadn’t got anything, and the police had a 


clue, but was ‘ very reticent, and wouldn’t 
give no information.’ 

“Trust ’em for that,’ says Sam. ‘They 
can’t give what they ain’t got.’ 

““We’d left our tools, but they ain’t 


nothing to go by. Only the maker would 
know them, and the police didn’t know 
’im; and even if they’d got hold of him 
he couldn’t nark, because they was second 
or third hand. Some coves think that 
second-hand tools is unlucky, and I’m 
blowed if I don’t believe they’re right now. 

“Sam hadn’t hardly spoke the words 
when the door opened, and a ’tec. comes 
in—I forget his name, but we knowed 
him well by sight. 

“** Mornin’, boys,’ he said; ‘I must ask 
you to come along Of me.’ 

“*QOh!’ says Sam, ‘and what for, if it 
ain’t a rude question? You ain’t bound 
to incriminate yourself, you know,’ he says, 
chaffing. 

““* That ’s all right,’ says the ’tec., laugh- 
ing. ‘It’s for the job at Cradwell Heath 
the night before last. There’s two of us 
in the front, and two stopping at the back 
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way, so I know you’ll be sensible and 
come quiet.’ 

“‘ He whistled, and a couple of coppers 
in uniform comes in, and he reads us the 
warrant. 

“«* Cradwell Heath?’ says Sam. ‘ That’s 
somewhere down Barking way, ain’t it ? 
Tell us all about it, will yer? Was it 
done clever ?’ 

“«* Cleverest thing I ever heard of,’ and 
the three rozzers burst out laughing 
fit to die. Sam and me looked at each 
other. We felt pretty sure that if we held 
our tongues they couldn’t prove nothing 
against us, but, all the same, we didn’t like 
the way them slops laughed. They seemed 
to have something up their sleeves. We 
went to the station with half Hoxton 
following us. The inspector booked the 
charge, and then he says— 

““* Hot work openin’ the safe, wasn’t 
it? ’Ad.to take your shirts off to it, 
didn’t you ?’ 

“I looked at Sam, and Sam looked at 
me, and then like a fool I says— 

“‘* There must have been somebody else 
in the house, Sam.’ 

““*So you was there, then,’ said the 
’tec. ‘ You’d better shut your mouths— 
“you ain’t bound to incriminate your- 
selves,” you know. Think it over in the 
cells.’ 

“‘In the afternoon, when the rest of the 
charges had been finished, we was put 
in the dock. The ’tec. gave his evidence 
about arresting us, and how we '@ given 
ourselves away, though he’d warned us. 
Then the next witness was called in, and 
I’m blowed if it wasn’t the sneaking old 
miser himself. Sam and me was in a cold 
sweat, waiting to hear how he’d got on 
our track, and whether there was any 
proof against us. And, worse luck, there 
was—clear-as-daylight proof. 

“ First of all the old boy pulls out a 
photograph of his bed-room, showing the 
safe and the skeleton. 

*** You observe, your Worship,’ he says, 
‘that the skeleton’s eye-holes are fixed on 
the front of the safe. Now the skull 
is hollowed out behind, and looking 
through the mouth is a camera. In each 
eye-hole is an electric lamp. Inside the 
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safe there’s a wire door, and that is con- 
nected with the photergrafic apparatus, so 
that when it’s opened, first of all the 
lights are turned on, and by the time the 
subject has turned his head to see where 
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“‘He brings out another photograph, 
and old Montagu, the beak, looks at it 
and grins. 

““*Show it to 


the prisoners,’ he 


said, ‘and see what they think of it.’ 


‘ There was the room, with the safe burst open, and two men kneeling by it, 
stripped to the waist.’’ 


the light ’s coming from, the shutter of the 
camera is opened, and he’s taken as well 
as if he were sitting a-purpose. It’s my 
own invention, your Worship, and I flatter 
myself it’s as ingenious as it’s unique. 
Behold the result in the present instance !’ 


“* You might have knocked us down dead 
with a feather. There was the room, with 
the safe burst open, and two men kneeling 
by it, stripped to the waist. Their backs 
was to you, but their heads was turned 
round. worse luck, so that they was 
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looking at you—or, rather, their faces were 
towards you, but their eyes was screwed 
up as if they was dazzled. 

“«’Tain’t our pictures, yer Worship,’ 
says Sam. ‘’Tain’t a bit like us. Beg 
pardon, your Worship, but this old gent 
ought to be sent to Broadmoor. He’s 
dangerous. Just fancy making a photo- 
graph-shop of a skeleton’s ’ead, and 
swearing he’s taken the photographs of 
innocent men as wasn’t there!’ 

““*T must admit the likenesses are not 
so good as I should have liked,’ says the 
old cove. ‘You see, your Worship, the 
light has dazzled them. But all the same, 
Scotland Yard recognised the originals 
at once; and the voice of the man that 
has spoken is the voice that threatened 
to blow out my brains when I was lying 
helpless.’ 

‘“‘ As it happened, the old cove was lying 
now, because it was me that said I’d 
blow his brains out. However, it’s easy 
enough to mistake a voice, so I didn’t 
say anything. I could see old Montagu 
had made up his mind. ' 

‘*** Did they take anything ?’ he asks. 

“The old cove gives off his monkey- 
laugh. 

“*Only a _ hurried departure, your 
Worship. The day before I had this 
unexpected pleasure’—he bows sarcastic 
to Sam and me. sweating in the dock— 
‘the lock of the safe got out of order, and 
I couldn’t lock it, so I took the money out 
and put it in a belt round my waist, and 
just closed the safe-door. They could 
have opened it by simply turning the 
handle, instead of which they seem to 
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have wasted half the night in bursting it 
open.’ 

““*From all of which I gather they did 
not take anything ?’ says Monty, frown- 
ing. A beak don’t like anyone to be funny 
in his court except hisself. 

““«They did not, your Worship. On 
the contrary, they very carefully wrapped 
me and the money up in a sheet and 
locked us in a room, to ‘keep me out of 
harm’s way,” as one of them was good 
enough to explain. I was truly grateful to 
them.’ 

‘“‘ At this the people in the court, and 
the policemen that was listening to the 
cases, all burst out laughing fit to break 
the windows. And ’pon my sivvy, though 
Sam and me knew it was all up, and felt 
we could have murdered the grinning 
old miser, I’m blowed if we didn’t join in. 
But we hadn’t nothing to laugh at. We 
was committed straight away, and when 
we was tried at the Old Bailey we pleaded 
guilty. 

““* Five years each,’ says the Judge, 
‘with hard labour. And I can’t take into 


consideration the hard labour they’ve 


already put in at the safe. I don’t 
countenance unproductive toil.’ 

“That was the roughest bit of all. I 
never got over it, and I did my five 
pennorth like a lamb, and when I come 
out I said to the Salvation boys that was 
waiting at the gate: ‘ Quite right, cullies, 
all is vanity; give me a red jersey and a 
yachting cady like yourn, and I’ll march 
to glory in the front rank.’ 

‘“*That’s how I come to join the ‘Army,’ 
guv’nor; and good I’ve found them.” 
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HERE is every element for a Drury 
Lane melodrama in the romance 

that fact and fancy have woven around the 
recently recovered ‘‘ Duchess of Devon- 
shire” portrait, that would rival the 
adventures of the “Great Ruby” itself. 
Act. I., 1876: An art-shop in Bond Street. 
Crowd of fashionables gathered to view the 
great painting just acquired at Christie’s 
for the record-breaking price of 10,100 
guineas. Incidental flirting and gossip 
while the villain and his accomplice 
L.L.C. plot the abduction of the 
“* Duchess,” to. rescue a brother criminal 
from a French gaol. Closing - time. 
Villain conceals himself, and when all 
is dark cuts painting from frame, hands 
it out of window to his pal, and escapes— 
Heaven knows how! Act II., Scene 1: 
A yacht in the Mediterranean, with robbers 
and their plunder on board. Villains 
quarrel among themselves. Mutual threats 
of revenge. Scene 2: Constantinople. 
Arch-villain in hands of brigands. Held 
for ransom. Rescued by another shady 
individual, whom he had delivered from an 
awkward situation in America years before. 
It is not true that in real life the honest 
man in trouble feels a hand upon his 
shoulder, and has the exact amount of 
his financial obligation handed over by 
a stranger who has taken a fancy to his 
looks, but in the under-world and in 
stage-land anything may happen, and the 
motive for the rescue from the barbarous 
Turk is perfectly established. Act III.: 
Many years elapse. New York. The 
rescuer of Act II. discovers in his brigand- 
saved friend the abductor of the ‘‘ Duchess,” 
and treats for its return. Plots and 
counter-plots, false scents and true ones, 
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ending in Act IV., Chicago, the present 
day, with the rightful owner bearing off 
his treasure. 

Perhaps when the true story comes out, 
if it ever leaks from the Sphinx of Scot- 
land Yard or the equally discreet Mr. 
Pinkerton, of New York, it may fit any 
of the countless rumours which have 
been put forward respecting the theft. 
In the meantime there stands the legend 
which lack of fact has created, and has 
that in it which the latter-day novelist 
and playwright will not let escape him. 

And the mystery does not all centre 
around the theft. Is it a Gainsborough 
or is it not? This isa pertinent question, 
and will furnish motive for a royal battle 
of the quill. And who is the subject ? 
When the portrait was. knocked down 
to Messrs. Agnew, they advertised it for 
exhibition as that of Georgina, Duchess of 
Devonshire, famed as society queen and 
political schemer ; but the burden of proof 
now seems to rest on its being that of 
Lady Elizabeth Foster, born Hervey, and 
daughter of the Earl of Bristol, who was 
Lady Georgina’s cousin, and in later years 
her successor. Lady Georgina is said to 
have possessed a turned-up nose, while 
that feature in the portrait is a fine speci- 
men of the Grecian type. On the other 
hand, there is no convincing resemblance 
between this face and that of the indubit- 
able ‘‘ Lady Betty,” by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
So where are we ? 

The Lady Elizabeth has many claims to 
distinction for her charm and wit and grace, 
and this controversy will serve to recall a 
personality scarcely less interesting than 
that of her wonderful predecessor. The 
two women were close friends. They were 
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Photo. by Woodbury 
THE FAMOUS PICTURE OF THE DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE.—BY GAINSBOROUGH. 


Stolen, May 25, 1876; recovered, April 1901. 
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together in Lausanne when Gibbon, reading 
the manuscript of his immortal history to 
Lady Betty, was so transported by her 
sympathy and appreciation that he fell 
on his knees 
and proposed 
marriage on 
the spot. Nor 
was his admi- 
ration quelled 
bythe amazed 
woman’s 
(some ac- 
counts say 
that her first 
husband was 
still alive) 
refusal, for 
his corre- 
spondence 
continued to 
be full of her 
praises. » He 
even had the 
temerity to 
compare her 
with the Lady 
Georgina. 
“Bess,” he 
says, is 
much nearer 
the level of a 
mortal; but a 
mortal for 
whom the 
wisest man, 
historical or 
medical, 
would throw 
away two or 
three worlds 
if he had 
them in his 
possession.” 
When she had 
married the 
Duke, and was 
once more a 
widow, she 
lived, until her death in 1824, in Rome, 
where her brilliant mind gave her high 
position, and made her home the ren- 
dezvous of the greatest Italians of the 
day. She spent large sums of money, 


c 


/ 


with success, upon excavations in the 

Forum, and brought out some remark- 

able editions of Horace and Virgil. 
Crime is often the result of suggestion, 


MURILLO’S *‘ CHRIST CHILD APPEARING TO ST. ANTHONY.” 
Stolen from the Baptistery of Seville Cathedral, November 5, 1874; 


recovere@, 
October 30, 1875. 

and it seems possible to trace the ge.m of 

the plot of the stolen ‘‘ Duchess of Devon- 

shire” to a world-famous theft in Spain 

some eighteen months before. Of ali 

its treasures Seville prizes most Murillo’s 
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painting of the “Appearance of the 
Christ Child to St. Anthony of Padua” 
in the baptistery chapel of its Cathedral. 
With its eighteen feet of height and ten 
of width, it is the largest of the master’s 
canvases, and has the added value of 
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On January 2 of the following year Mr. 
William Schaus, a prominent art-dealer of 
New York, was visited by a Spaniard call- 
ing himself Fernando Garcia, who told of 
a family heirloom, a genuine Murillo, that, 
under pressure of adversity, he wished to 


MURILLO’S ** IMMACULATE CONCEPTION.” 
Abstracted by Soult from the Hospital de los Venerabiles Sacerdotes, in Seville. 


being painted in his inimitable ‘‘ vaporoso’ 
manner. The Duke of Wellington wanted 
to buy it for as much gold as would 
cover its surface—about £43,000, it has 
been reckoned—but nothing would induce 
the clergy to part with a treasure so dear 
to them and to the people. There are 
many legends connected with it, and one 
is that birds, deceived by its cunning art, 
peck at the lilies on the table. The pic- 
ture was protected by curtains ; and when 
on the morning of November 5, 1874, the 
sacristan went to dyaw them, his heart 
turned sick at the sight that met his eyes. 
The figure of St. Anthony had _ been 
cut from the frame and was gone. The 
Government made great effort, at once 
sending photographs and descriptions of 
the missing fragment to its representatives 
the world over; but at the height of the 
sensation the thief, as it afterwards turned 
out, coolly walked on board a steamer at 
Cadiz with his plunder on his shoulder. 


Mr. Schaus asked him to send 
canvas for inspection, and there 


part with. 
the 
arrived a very dilapidated painting, about 
7 ft. high and 5 ft. wide, on a brand-new 
stretching-frame of undoubted American 


make. It was the kneeling figure of a saint. 

The paint on the head had almost dis- 
appeared; the nose was gone, and a 
puncture at the side of the canvas, evi- 
dently made by a knife, had been clumsily 
repaired. But there was enough there 
for Mr. Schaus to recognise the widely 
sought ‘‘St. Anthony.” Negotiations for the 
purchase of the picture for $250 were com- 
pleted, and Garcia and the painting turned 
over to the Spanish Consul. The miscreant 
was taken to Havana, examined, and after- 
ward, for some reason, set at liberty. The 
fragment, brought back to Spain, was 
carefully replaced and restored by the 
painter Cubells, and October 30, 1875, was 
observed en féfe by the Sevillians in honour 
of the recovery of their treasure. Sejior 
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Cubells got a gold medal, and his wife 
relics of several saints; everyone con- 
nected with the affair was rewarded except 
Mr. Schaus, who had declined to accept 
the Government reward of 50,000 pesetas, 
and whom the grateful nation, which had, 
indeed, intended to do something for him, 
quite forgot in their joy and enthusiasm. 
Of all the old masters, Murillo is the 
one whose works have had the most adven- 
turous careers. During the Napoleonic 
invasion of Spain, the French Generals, 
probably actuated by the example of their 
chief, who despoiled Italy for the adorn- 
ment of France, laid violent hands on the 
art treasures of the Peninsula for their 
own benefit. They stole right and 
left, and the terrorised and _ horrified 
authorities, whether secular or religious, 
were powerless to resist. Owing to this 
means of dissemination, the Spanish 
school is probably better represented in 
the public and private galleries of most 
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The Duke of Alcudia and General 
Dessoles were among those who enriched 
themselves during the Peninsular War at 
the vast Spanish storehouse of artistic 
wealth; but their acts were mere pec- 
cadillos compared with thos. of Marshal 
Soult. It may truly be said of him 
that he kept one eye on beautiful paint- 
ings and the other on the Duke of 
Wellington. The Marshal was not only 
a great connoisseur, but a keen man of 
business, and when, in 1813, the French 
Government compelled the restoration to 
rightful owners of much of this stolen 
property, he was able to prove a clear 
title to his plunder and to preserve intact 
his splendid spoil, which included fifteen 
Murillos, twenty Zurbarans, seven Rebeiras, 
and seven Alfonso Canos, in his almost 
royal residence at St. Amands. What- 
ever guarantee of conveyance he may 
have acquired, the paintings were virtu- 
ally obtained from terrified monks at 


OF THE  VIRGIN.’’ 


Abstracted by Soult from a Convent in Seville. 


countries than any other. Many, of course, 
have been rightfully purchased in the im- 
poverished land ; but it is a fact that there 
are in Great Britain to-day nearly twice as 
many authentic examples of Murillo and 
Velasquez as in the whole of Spain. 


point of sword. On his knocking at 
one convent - gate, the Prior, seeing 
resistance was hopeless, drove a hard 
bargain for the coveted picture, which 
so enraged Soult that he seized two of 
the monks and held them in ransom. 
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From the Sacristy of the Hospital de 
los Venerabiles Sacerdotes, in Seville, the 
Marshal stole the great ‘‘ Immaculate 
Conception” of the Louvre, the best 





VELASQUEZ’ “ PHILIP ad 
Abstracted by General Dessoles from the Palace at Madrid. 


known of all Murillo’s works. This was 
bought by the French Government at the 
sale of the Soult collection in 1850 for 
the enormous sum of 586,000 francs. In 
the Church of Santa Maria la Blanca, 
Seville, Soult’s approving eye fell upon 
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another ‘‘ Immaculate 
Murillo’s best style. No sooner seen than 
it was his. This is also now in the Louvre. 
In a Sevillian convent hung a “ Birth 
of the Virgin,” one of 
the most graceful and 
beautiful of Murillo’s 
compositions, and dear 
almost as life itself to 
the monks. The left 
arm of the woman in 
the foreground is 
considered the most 
perfect in all pictoriai 
art, and had _ ever 
aroused jealousy in the 
Sevillian women—it is 
so shapely, round, and 
pink. Hearing of the 
approach of Soult and 
his appreciation of art, 
the monks hid their 
treasure, knowing its 
fate did the doughty 
soldier set his eyes on 
it. But its existence 
was betrayed, and it 
went with the rest to 
grace the Soult collec- 
tion. The Marshal was 
something of a wit, 
and he was wont to 
remark when showing 
this picture,-‘‘I value 
that highly, as it saved 
the lives of two estim- 
able persons.” Few of 
his listeners ever 
learned that these lives 
were those of the Prior 
himself and another 
monk, held until the 
picture was given up. 
Most remarkable, of 
all the Soult pictures, 
were the fortunes of an 
ltarpiece in a Seville 
church. There was an 
officer in Soult’s army who saw no reason 
why he himself should not come in for some 
of this rich plunder, and while the painting 
was awaiting shipment to France, he cut 
out with his sword the cenire portion, con- 
taining a Virgin and Child. This finally 


Conception” in 
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got to England, and into Lord Overstone’s 
collection. The Marshal was disconsolate 
at the mutilation of the work, which is 
considered by Wornum as being perhapsthe 
most beautiful of Murillo’s pictures of this 
class, and, tracing the fragment, he tried 
to purchase it; but Lord Overstone would 
not sell. Meanwhile the stolen part had 
been replaced by Le Jeune, and the 
painting became known the world over 
as ‘La Vierge Coupée.” Three years 
after the Soult sale Lord Overstone was 


which was bought from ex-King Joseph 
Bonaparte, to whom it is safe to say it 
did not come honestly. In the Cook 
collection is a famous Velasquez of an old 
peasant. A British officer purchased this 
in 1818 from General Caulaincourt, who 
appropriated it somewhere in the Penin- 
sula. The great full-length Velasquez 
portrait of Philip IV. now in the National 
Gallery was a theft by General Dessoles 
from the Palace at Madrid. His daughter 
sold it to Mr. Woodburn, from whom it 


CORREGGIO’S ** READING MAGDALEN.” 


Stolen from the Dresden Gallery in 1788; recovered in four days. 


able to buy ‘“‘La Vierge Coupée,” and 
the painting was made whole after the 
two parts had had a separate career of 
over forty years. On Lord Overstone’s 
death the painting became the property 
of his daughter, Lady Wantage. 

A large part of the thievings of Soult 
and his companions have found their way, 
through purchase, into the private and 
public galleries of England. The Duke 
of Sutherland enriched Stafford House 
with Murillo’s ‘‘ Abraham and the Three 
Angels” and “The Prodigal Son,” and 
Velasquez’ “St. Francis Borgia,” at 
the Soult sale. Lord Ashburton owns 
a fine Velasquez from the Palace at Madrid, 


went to the Duke of Hamilton, and then 
to the National Gallery. 

This wholesale spoliation of the greatest 
fruits of Spanish genius furnishes some of 
the most tragic romances in the history 
of art. When Charles II. returned to 
Whitehall he found that, in a less degree, 
the picture-gallery had suffered a similar 
looting, paintings having been taken by 
people of high degree, and gathered into 
private collections. Butno monarch could 
feel such a loss as did the common people 
of Spain. The French robbed chiefly 
churches and convents, and, curiously 
enough, seemed to prefer works of the most 
religious subjects, in which the clergy had 
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trained the people to have a profound awe. 
An immense amount of legend and super- 
stition had been gathered about the stolen 
paintings, and it is hard to imagine what 
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Van der Werff’s “‘ Judgment of Paris,” and 
a portrait by Seybold. The whole city 
assisted in the search. At the end of 
four days a box was found near the 


‘‘ THE JUDGMENT OF PARIS.’’—BY VAN DER WERFF. 
Stolen from the Dresden Gallery. 


it must have cost these emotional people 
to have been thus deprived of them. 

From time to time public and private 
galleries have been robbed, often under the 
most mysterious circumstances. In 1788 
there disappeared from the Zwinger, in 
Dresden, Correggio’s “Reading Magdalen,” 


gallery containing the Seybold and Van 
der Werff, and this led to the recovery of 
the Correggio, concealed in the attic of a 
house in the poor quarter of the town. 
The paintings had been stolen simply for 
the jewels set in their frames, and were 
intact in every particular. 
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e ELL, gen’lemen, have ’e all 

ordered what you wants?” 
inquired Mr. Samuel Briggs, mine host 
of the Trevelyan Arms. 

A chorus of assent came from his three 
guests — Mr. James Pile, the butler at 
Trevelyan; Mr. Robert Fulford, the head 
gardener ; and Mr. George Turner, styled 
by courtesy the steward, but whose duties 
mainly consisted of rearing a few 
pheasants—and the number required was 
every year growing smaller and beautifully 
less—attending to the pigs and poultry, 
and occasionally driving his mistress in her 
pony-chaise on a visit of inspection to one 
or other of the farms comprised in the 
Trevelyan estate. 

‘*Well, then, gen’lemen,” began Mr. 
Briggs once more, “‘ us’ll proceed to busi- 
ness. Now the reason why I’ve axed ’e 
to step down here to-night is ’cause I’ve 
a-got a bit o’ an idea as I can put a stop 
to the Rever’nd Caleb Beck’s love- 
making. And I knows as you’ll all agree 
wi me that ’twould be the finedest thing 
as could ever happen to Miss Lavinia—or 
to Trevelyan e’ther, for matter o’ that—if 
us could only save her from marrying such 
a crafty old humbug as the minister.” 

“Ay, you’ve a-knocked the right nail 
on the head this time, and no mistake,” 
Mr. Turner agreed, while his friends 
nodded their approval with great energy. 

“So far so good, then,” the land- 
lord, who was evidently flattered by the 
unanimous support of his guests, con- 
tinued. “And if, when I’ve explained it 
to’e, you agrees wi’ my plan, I be going 
to ax ’’e to help me all you can to carr’ it 
through and prevent that sneaking Beck, 
as don’t want Miss Lavinia for hersel’ not 
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no more than I do, from stepping into the 
shoes o’ Master Eustace, as is a born 
gen’leman, and the living image o’ his 
dear mother, if his surname is Latham, 
which, as you knows, he’Il change for the 
good old name o’ Trevelyan so soon as 
ever he comes into the property.” 

But having proceeded thus far, Mr. 
Briggs was so overcome by his own elo- 
quence, and the loss of breath resulting 
therefrom, that he had: perforce to pause 
a while and vigorously mop his forehead 
with a very flaring and extensive red 
pocket-handkerchief. 

“I spose as you didn’t any o’ ’e go to 
the chapel Sunday morning?” he went 
on to inquire, when he had at length 
returned the handkerchief to his pocket, 
falling into a more natural and colloquial 
style of unfolding his scheme. 

“No, we did not,” Mr. Pile replied with 
scornful dignity. ‘And ‘during all the 
thirty - seven years as I’ve been in the 
service of the family I’ve never knowed 
anybody from Trevelyan but Miss Lavinia 
as so much as thought of going anywhere 
but to church.” 

“Well, I warn’t there mysel’ ne’tner,” 
Mr. Briggs continued, “ but I hears ‘as 
the Rever’nd Caleb gi’ed it to the women- 
folk hot and strong. He let ’em ha’ it 
jes’ proper, so I be told, about a-dressing 
o’ theirsel’s up and urning about arter the ) 
chaps, and all like that. And he took 
occasion to warn ’em again’ a paper called | 
the Gay World, as is offering prizes for 
the seven smartest, jolliest, most kissable 
women in England—that’s the exact 
words,” he added, in explanation of his 
use of such adjectives, “for I’ve a-got 
the paper here, and ’ve a-read all about it 
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for mysel’. The fu’st prize they gi’es is 
a di’min’ ornament o’ the vally o’ two 
hun’erd and fifty pounds, and his rever’nce 
said that any woman who could ’low hersel’ 
to be mixed up in such a competition 
was no better than a common drab, and 
deserved to be whipped at the cart-tail. 
Now,” raising his voice exultantly, “ I’ve 
been a-thinking whether or no he could, 
arter that sermon, ha’ the brass to marry 
the winner o’ that piece o’ jewelry.” 

His listeners for a time made no reply. 
They simply sat and stared at the smiling 
Mr. Briggs and at each other in open- 
mouthed astonishment. The bare idea 
of ugly, sour-tempered Miss Lavinia 
Trevelyan blossoming forth into the 
** smartest, jolliest, most kissable woman 
in England” was so amazing that they 
were quite incapable of immediately 
realising the full. scope of the landlord's 
ingenious scheme. But at length, after 
the pause had lasted an appreciable time, 
Mr. Pile found his tongue and proceeded 
to air his views on the subject. 

‘“* Your plan sounds just hay-one, Sam,” 
he remarked. ‘“ But I don’t exactly see 
where the money is to come from,” he 
added rather dubiously, “‘ for there is sure 
to be a lot of females of all kinds a-trying 
to win these ’ere prizes.” 

“‘And if we goes a-playing up o’ any 
tricks on Miss» Lavinia or the. minister, 
and her finds it out, we shall all.o’ us 
get the sack for sure,” objected Mr. 
Fulford. 

*‘And if her’s fool enough to think 
hersel’ as her’s ’andsome and lovely and 
all that,” the steward hastened to add, 
“the minister ’ud pretty quick talk her 
round to making these paper - fellers 
stop her name from appearing in the 
competition.” 

‘Three uncommpn sensible objec- 
tions!” replied the landlord, who seemed 
in no way disconcerted, ‘‘ But since the 
idea struck me Sunday arternoon jes’ like 
a flash o’ lightning, I’ve hardly gi’ed 
a thought to aught else. And I’ve 
a-reckoned and considered on the best way 
o’ doing o’ ’t, till I think as I’ve a-worked 
out a pretty middling plan. But p’raps 
you'll jes’ order a drop more o’ summat 
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for yoursel’s while I ha’es a look round 
to see who’s about. Us don’t want every- 
body to hear what we ’ve a-got to say.” 

But Mr. Briggs’s tour of inspection did 
not detain him long, and his guests had 
scarcely. had time to discover whether their 
second glasses were to their liking before 
he returned and resumed his seat. 

“I think, James, as you very properly 
axed where was the money to come 
from,” he said, proceeding to reply to 
his friends’ objections. ‘‘ Well, in every 
paper there’s a little blank space as 
you’ve got to cut out and fill in wi’ the 
lady’s name, and each o’ these here 
coupons, as they calls’em, counts one vote. 
Now, each paper costs a penny, and I 
reckon that to make gure o’ this fu’st prize 
us ought to ha’ twenty thousand coupons. 
Ay, twenty thousand!” he repeated, as 
his co-conspirators gave a gasp of dismay 
and astonishment. “And ’cording as I 
figures it out, the cost o’ °em’d be rather 
more ’n eighty pound. But I happens to 
ha’ a nevvy in the publishing trade, and 
by a rare good bit o’ luck he’s act’ally in 
the employ o’ the very firm as prints and 
sells the Gay World.” 

‘“‘That’s Dick, ain’t it?” asked. Mr. 
Pile. ‘‘I mind him very well. And being 
where he is, he ought to be able to help 
you a goodish bit over this ’ere job.” 

‘** And so he’s a-going to,” the landlord 
replied, ‘‘ and more even than I could ha’ 
hoped. I wrote to’un about it Monday, 
and he says that as ’tis for me he’ll 
guarantee to get a hun’erd pounds-worth 
o’ papers for half price—he tells me as 
there ’s al'ays a sight on ’em printed as is 
never sold for aught but waste - paper. 
’Cording to his reckoning, the twenty- 
four thousand coupons as he can get for us 
for fifty pound ’1l be more ’n enough to win 
the fu’st prize. And if us goes in for it, 
he ’ve very kindly promised to fill’em all 
in and send ’em on to the proper party, 
and make no extry charge for ’t. And 


really, gen’lemen, I don’t think as you can 
call a two hun’erd and fifty pound article 
dear at fifty.” 

His friends agreed that the price was 
certainly most moderate, especially if they 
could thereby also make sure that the 
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minister would be effectually prevented 
from becoming the master of Trevelyan. 
“Now, I’ll find half the money mysel’,” 
continued Mr. Briggs magnanimously. 
“Tis worth that to me, and a bit more, 
too, to keep that Beck from ha’ing any 
right to interfere wi’ me, for he ain’t no 
lover of publicans and sinners. Farmer 
Hammett he’ll gi’e ten pound, and Joe 
Avery ha’ promised five, though he can’t 


“* Ay, that us will!” they exclaimed in 
unison. ‘“ But us should like jes’ to hear 
fu’st how Mr. Briggs gets over the objections 
we made.” 

“I think as they be both pretty well 
answered by the rules o’ the competition,” 
the landlord returned. “For the rules 
says as no inquiry can be made as to 
where the coupons comes from or who sent 
‘em, but that any lady who happens to get 





“ Well, gen’*lemen, have ’e all ordered what you wants?” 


too well afford it. And I thought that if 
you three gen’lemen ’d gi’e t’other ten 
pound between ’e, us six and my nevvy 
could manage this here little business all 
private to oursel’s like, and no one else be 
any the wiser.” 

“I?ll give five pounds, and willing,” 
replied the butler, who did not intend to 
be outdone by the landlord, “if after 
we ’ve talked it over a bit more we con- 
sider as your plan is worth carrying out. 
And I am sure as Mr. Turner and 
Mr. Fulford will make up the other five.” 


votes can always ha’ her name withdrawed 
from the competition if her wishes to by 
writing and axing the editor to take it 
out o’ the list. I don’t think mysel’ 
somehow as Miss Lavinia ’d object so 
terrible much to be called smart and 
pretty and such-like ; but jes’ to make sure 
o’ ’t, my nevvy’s a-going to write to her, 
as if from the editor, to say as her’ve 
a-got a lot o’ votes, and to ax if her’s 
agreeable for her name to be published in 
the paper. I don’t reckon as her’ll refuse; 
but if her do, why, I shall jes’ ha’ to gi’e 
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’e back your money, and nobody won’t ‘be 
no wuss off than they be a’ready.” 

“‘Dal’d if I don’t think as ’tis a mortal 
good idea o’ yourn, Mr. Briggs,” exclaimed 
the steward at this point. ‘I b’lieves 
mysel’ as Miss Lavinia’ll be most un- 
common pleased ; for her’s as conceited as 
any peacock, for all her’s so plain. And 
arter that sermon o’ his, ’twill put the 
minister in a rare fix, sure enough.” 

“And ’twould put ’un in a rarer fix 
still,” suggested Mr. Fulford, “if so be 
as your nevvy’d drop a bit o’ a hint to her 
as the votes ha’ come from a gen’leman as 
met her some time agone and tooked a 
terrible fancy to her. That’d be'a proper 
stout nail to drive into minister’s coffin, 
for her’d be sure-to think as the gen’leman 
wanted to marry her.” 

“So ’twould, Robert, so ’twould,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Briggs as he inflicted a 
violent slap on his own leg. ‘I never 
thought on that afore, but I’ll take good 
care as Dick mentions it in his letter. 
And he’s such an uncommon smart chap, 
is Dick, that I’ll lay a wager as he carr’s 
our little business through for us jes’ 
capital.” 

The longer his guests talked over 
Mr. Briggs’s plan, the more brilliant and 
feasible did it appear. And before the 
meeting eventually broke up, it unani- 
mously pledged itself loyally to support 
mine host of the Trevelyan Arms and his 
nephew in their worthy endeavour to con- 
found the knavish tricks of the Reverend 
Caleb Beck with regard to Miss Laviniaand 
Trevelyan. 

In due course Miss Lavinia received a 
very flattering and courteous letter on the 
subject of the competition, and she rose 
eagerly to the bait. In fact, she sat down 
and wrote Mr. Richard Briggs a most 
gushing letter by return of post, and in a 
postscript thereto she begged him to assure 
the gentleman who had so much admira- 
tion for her of her very kindest regard and 
esteem. And the result of her letter was 
that in the next issue of the Gay World, 
which came out three days later and con- 
tained the fourth list of the votes received 
in the competition, the third “ smartest, 
jolliest, and most kissable woman” was 
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declared to be Miss Lavinia Trevelyan, 
who had polled 3328 votes. Nobody was 
more delighted with this state of affairs. 
than Miss Lavinia herself, especially when 
Messrs. Pile, Turner, and Fulford all took 
occasion respectfully to congratulate her, 
and to add that they had heard that a 
great number of people in London and 
elsewhere were inquiring who the new 
beauty, Miss Trevelyan, was. And Mr. 
Briggs also took care that not a single soul 
in the neighbourhood of Trevelyan should 
remain in ignorance of the high place Miss. 
Lavinia oceupied inthe Gay World compe- 
tition, or of the views that the Reverend 
Caleb Beck had expressed thereon. 

The latter, wher he first heard that Miss 
Trevelyan had eagerly joined in the very 
contest he had deprecated, refused to 
believe that such a thing could be possible. 
But when he had seen a copy of the paper 
for himself and discovered that the rumour 
was only too well founded, he came to 
the conclusion that poor Miss Lavinia 
must be the butt of some practical joker. 
And with this idea he went to Trevelyan © 
for the purpose of condoling with her on 
the affront that had been offered her. 

““T regret to hear, dear Miss Trevelyan,” 
he said—he had never yet actually 
ventured on any less formal mode of 
addressing her, though he had often 
contemplated it—‘“‘ that your name unfor- 
tunately appears in a demoralising com- 
petition now going on in a lewd paper’ 
named the Gay World. I am deeply 
grieved at the method whereby some 
ignorant person or persons have seen fit 
to insult you, but they are, we will hope, 
unaware of the pain they are inflicting. 
I had occasion to mention the periodical 
I have spoken of in terms of condemnation 
in the course of a sermon I preached last 
Sunday week, but had I known that you 
were to have been dragged into their 
competition, my language would have been 
very much stronger.” 

“T hope not, Mr. Beck, I’m sure,” 
Miss Trevelyan replied with quite start- 
ling asperity. ‘‘I had no idea you used 
bad language either in the pulpit or else- 
where. But it isn’t in the léast likely, I 


think, that the gentleman who is voting 
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He rushed out of the house. 
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for me has even so much as heard of you, 
so you need not worry yourself about any- 
thing you may have said or left unsaid in 
your sermon. And I must say that I quite 
fail to see why it is so unfortunate.” 

“IT have not the pleasure of knowing 
who is the gentleman you refer to,” the 
Reverend Caleb said pointedly, with a view 
to extracting further information, “but I 
repeat that I am extremely sorry that he 
should have determined to honour you in 
such a very doubtful manner. ‘And I 
regret, too,” he added in a voice trembling 
with emotion, ‘‘that for the first time, I 
think, for some months, we are not at that 
perfect accord in every way that I could 
wish. I had dared to hope for something 
so very different.” 

But Miss Lavinia’s head was full of the 
gentleman who had given proof positive 
that he considered her the most charming 
woman in England by the three thousand 
odd votes he had recorded on her behalf 
in the competition. And this caused her 
to reflect that she had perhaps been a 
little foolish in encouraging the minister 
to come and see her, and in taking him so 
much out of his proper station of life. And 
just now the method in which he had 
chosen to lecture her, with its incongruous 
mixture of assurance and humility, was 
annoying in the extreme. 

‘** You forget our positions, I think, Mr. 
Beck,” she replied cuttingly. ‘* My mind 
is quite made up on the subject of this 
competition, as, apparently, is yours. 
Therefore, I think it will be best to 
drop the matter before we really quarrel 
about it.” 

After such avery plain hint even Mr. 
Beck felt that it would not be politic to 
continue the discussion—at any rate, for a 
time. And he presently took his leave, 
and returned home a sadder and a wiser 
man. For he had lately had hopes—and, 
truth to tell, Miss Lavinia’s conduct had 
given him some grounds for them—that 
before the lapse of many months he might, 
despite his humble origin, reasonably 
aspire to lord it over Trevelyan. And the 
shock that Mr. Briggs had been the means 
of administering to his self-conceit was 
severe in the extreme. 


As the weeks went on and the votes 
recorded for Miss Lavinia Trevelyan 
steadily increased, excitement in the neigh- 
bourhood grew apace. Most people, like 
Mr. Beck, thought that the affair was a 
huge practical joke, though for the life of 
them they could not think who was spend- 
ing the money; while a small minority— 
mostly single ladies of an uncertain age— 
in spite of Miss Lavinia’s thirty-five years 
and general unattractiveness, built up quite 
a charming love romance on the found- 
ation of the competition. But no one 
guessed the real secret, and the six con- 
spirators kept their own counsel in the 
most praiseworthy fashion. 

The competition was to extend over ten 
weeks, and when the list of votes received 
up to the end of the eighth week was pub- 
lished it was seen that Miss Trevelyan was 
actually heading the poll, she having 
obtained 19,438 votes, or nearly a thousand 
more than her nearest rival. And it would 
be hard to tell whether she or Mr. Briggs 
was the more pleased at such a state of 
affairs. ‘ 

But by the end of the ninth week a sad 
change had come o’er the scene. For 
a certain Miss Lettice Montgomery, a 
charming burlesque boy, had suddenly 
jumped from a quite humble position to 
the head of affairs. And as she had 
received no less than 26,218 votes, while 
poor Miss Lavinia’s total only stood at 
23,512, it was quite plain to Mr. Briggs 
that, unless another effort were made, the 
diamond ornament would never come to 
Trevelyan. And a letter from his nephew 
in explanation of the sudden alteration in 
the figures caused the landlord hastily to 
summon a Cabinet Council in the bar- 
parlour of the Trevelyan Arms. 

“Well, gen’lemen,” he began, when his 
friends were all assembled, employing his 
usual formula of introduction, ‘I’ve 
a-called ’e together again to ax your 
advice on a most important matter wi’ 
regard to this competition. This week, 
as I reckon you knows, Miss Lavinia’s 


pretty nigh on three thousand votes 


behind the lady as is fu’st on the list, and 
my nevvy says as he ha’n’t got but a 
thousand coupons left.” 
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“That don’t look very well for that 
diamond ornament, Sam,” Mr. Pile 
remarked, with a mournful shake of the 
head. 

“It don’t so,” Mr. Briggs replied; 
‘for, counting the five or six hun’erd votes 
as ha’ been sent up from hereabouts, Miss 
Lavinia’s final total can’t be more’n, say, 
twenty-four thousand seven hun’erd at the 
most. And Dick says as this here Miss 
Montgomery is an uncommon pretty young 
play - actress, who’s a-backed up by a 
gen’leman wi’ any amount o’ money as 
wouldn’t take not a bit o’ notice in the 
world 6’ paying another ten or twenty 
pound for to get her the fu’st prize. And 
he’s afeared, too, as he won’t be able to 
get any more papers so cheap as he have, 
for the time’s so short now that he won’t 
be able to get no more ‘returns,’ as he 
ca’s ’em. In fact, gen’lemen, he thinks 
that unless we can collect another thirty 
pound, us mi’t so well leave it alone 
altogether. But that sum ’d bring Miss 


Lavinia’s total up to somewhere about 
thirty-four thousand, for he can still get 


the papers at the wholesale price. And 
he says as that’ll be plenty high enough 
to be the winning number, and Dick’s a 
pretty good jidge o’ sich matters. Now 
I admits as I’ve fair set my ’eart on 
Miss Lavinia’s winning, and I tell ’e 
what I’ll do: if you’ll find fifteen pound 
between ’e, I'll gi’e the same amount 
mysel’.” 

His friends by this time were hardly 
less anxious for Miss Lavinia’s success 
than the landlord himself, and the other 
half of the sum necessary to procure her 
success was quickly forthcoming. And the 
money having been promptly despatched 
to Mr. Richard Briggs, the landlord and 
his friends proceeded to await the result 
of the competition as calmly as their 
excitement would allow. But on the day 
previous to the publication of the final 
list Mr. Briggs received a letter from his 
nephew which rudely shattered all his 
hopes and plans, and reduced him to a 
condition of blank despair. 

“Your remittance has just come to 
hand,” it ran, ‘“‘ but owing to some delay 
it arrived too late to be of any use. And 
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even had it come earlier I fear that I 
should have been unable to obtain a 
sufficient quantity of papers at the last 
moment. There has been an enormous 
run on them—in fact, we despatched a 
lot of no less than twenty-four thousand 
to a stationer in your part of the world the 
other day. I have sent in the remaining 
thousand coupons I had, and that will 
be probably sufficient to secure the third, 
if not the second, prize for Miss Trevelyan. 
And, after all, either of these is worth 
three times the money you will have 
spent. I regret having been unable to 
catry out your request, but you will see 
at once that it was quite out of my power 
to do so.” 

To say that Mr. Briggs was disappointed 
is quite inadequate to express the state of 
his feelings. Indeed, to tell the honest 
truth, the worthy man, in his vexation, 
actually retired to his bed-room and wept 
bitterly. For he had quite made up his 
mind that Miss Lavinia was to have the 
diamond ornament, and that the defeat of 
the Reverend Caleb, whose suit, he was 
aware, had not been faring well of late, 
would be thereby assured. 

He consequently opened the copy of 
the Gay World that he had ordered to be 
forwarded to him, when it duly arrived on 
the following morning, with a feeling of 
mournful disappointment instead of that 
glow of pleasurable expectation that he 
had, until yesterday, been so eagerly look- 
ing forward to. And his joy and delight 
were all the more keen when he turned to 
the competition page and the first three 
names on the list of prize-winners caught 
his eye in the following order— 

MISS LAVINIA TREVELYAN .. 48,563 

MISS LETTICE MONTGOMERY .. 34,216 

MRS. PHIL CAFFYNTON . 26,784 

Mr. Briggs, in his amazement, was 
obliged to read the names over three 
or four times to make sure it was not 
all a dream. But as he gradually realised 
that Miss Lavinia had, by some strange 
intervention of fate, easily outdistanced 
all her rivals, he rushed out of the house 
and up the little village street at his 
best speed, bellowing forth the news ina 
stentorian voice that would have made a 
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town-crier green with envy. And, better 
still, from the point of view of his 
neighbours, was the appendix he added in 
a voice that even deaf old Susan Voysey 
was able to hear distinctly, to the effect 
that anyone who cared to come to the 
Trevelyan Arms was welcome to a glass 
of anything they fancied, and nothing to 
pay. The news both of Miss Lavinia’s 


success and of Mr. Briggs’s generosity 


Miss Trevelyan refused almost indignantly. 


spread like wildfire, and within half an 
hour the capacity of the house was tested 
to its very fullest extent. And it is doubt- 
ful whether the landlord ever enjoyed 
himself more thoroughly in the whole 
course of his life than he did in dispensing 
free drinks and gossip on the day that 
Miss Lavinia Trevelyan was adjudged the 
smartest woman in England. 

Dame Fortune still continued to smile 
on Mr. Briggs and his great scheme. 
For the Reverend Caleb, who, after much 
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careful thought, had decided that it would 
be very foolish of him to give up the 
chance of winning Miss Lavinia, and 
Trevelyan, merely on account of some 
slight divergence of opinion as to the 
morality of a competition, called one day 
to congratulate her on her success. But 
he was not wise enough to stop at mere 
congratulation, for, fearing his unknown 
rival, he floundered on into a proposal. 
And his foolishness met with 
its own reward. For as _ it 
happened, he had chosen just 
the wrong psychological moment 
for such a declaration, since 
only a few hours previously the 
prize from the Gay World had 
arrived, accompanied by a polite 
little note of felicitation from 
the editor on the persistent 
way her admirers had voted 
for her. 

Of course Miss 
refused Mr. Beck’s offer of 
marriage almost indignantly. 
But had he waited patiently for 
a few months it might have 
been different, for his was the 
only proposal that shé ever had. 
For, naturally, the gentleman 
who had voted so regularly for 
her in the competition never 
came to woo, or, indeed, did 
any single one of the various 
romantic things that she pictured 
to herself. But though she is 
Miss Trevelyan of Trevelyan 
still, and is likely to remain so, 
she is not nearly so ill-favoured 
or sour-tempered as she used 
to be. For, as she often tells 

people, it is entirely her own fault that 
she is still a spinster, for she was 
once the smartest woman in England. 
And even if one is forty-five and still 
unmarried, this is certainly something to 
look back upon with satisfaction. But 
she does not usually add that, to make 
sure of: that diamond ornament and the 
éclat attaching thereto, she herself spent 
during the last week of the competition 
the sum of one hundred pounds in 
purchasing coupons. 


Trevelyan 
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LL pilgrimages to England’s old 
cities should be made by road. It 

is in this way only that we can hope to 
enjoy those first impressions which to 
most of us mean so much. For to arrive 


at a station surrounded by narrow streets 
and ugly modern houses throws a cloud 
over the most sanguine spirit, and gives 
a chill of disappointment that remains 
even when the treasures of the place have 
satisfied beyond expectation. 

To Winchester, of all places, 


such 
journeys must be by road—from South- 
ampton for choice, and on a sunny day. 
The twelve miles of hill and dale that 
separate the two cities lead us gently 
through quiet country scenes such as 
England alone can show us; fit preludes, 
therefore, to the inspection of England’s 
once royal city. Past well-wooded parks ; 
past meadows watered by the silvery 
Itchen, luxuriant with grass, yellow with 
king-cups, or brown with budding rushes 
and the crimson flower of the sorrel ; past 
Otterbourne village, in which Miss Yonge 
wrote her books that for so many years 
have delighted successive generations of 
girls; up the long, long hill to Shaw- 
ford Down—so the road leads us on, until 
at last we catch a glimpse of the fair city in 
the valley nestling in the arms of the bare 
but ever-beautiful downs. There she lies 
so peacefully, looking blue and radiant 
in the afternoon sunlight, in striking con- 
trast to the dark and gloomy yew-trees 
which make our immediate foreground. 
Just below us lies St. Cross, wearing such 
an old-world air that we almost wonder if 
we are awake, or if we are dreaming of 





the old days when Henry of Blois, “ half 
soldier, half monk,” built the place, and 
put it into the charge of the Knights of 
St. John. Beyond the old grey buildings 
stretches the long nave of the Cathedral, 
with its quaint stunted tower so character- 
istic of the place, and there, a little to our 
right, rises the spire of the College Chapel, 
lifting its head above the bower of elm- 
trees that almost hides Wykeham’s great 
school from our sight. Then the bells 
ring out the hour, stealing softly across 
the valley from the Cathedral belfry; and 
the Chapel takes up the tale, to be followed 
by other churches round about—churches, 
many of them, that have histories as 
old as anything else in this city of 
never-fading memories and most brilliant 
records. 

It is indeed so beautiful, this first view 
we have of Winchester from the high down- 
land, that we are tempted to rest here and 
dream away many an hour, conjuring up 
in our imaginations pictures of old- 
world times when Winchester was the 
centre of all that was best and worthiest 
and greatest in the country; till at last, 
our minds stretching back through ten 
whole centuries, we find ourselves in the 
days of King Alfred, whose millenary will 
be celebrated this year, and the eye almost 
unconsciously wanders over to that little 
corner of the city, near by the Cathedral, 
where we are told there stand the old 
ruins of Wolvesey Castle, so intimately 
connected with many of the most important 
events in the life of the great Wessex King. 

Then it is that we give up dreaming, 
and slowly drive down the hill by the 
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very gates of St. Cross, through the old- 
world street of Kingsgate, past the great 
entrance into Wykeham’s school, and 
under the shadow of the Cathedral, until 
at last we are within the grey walls that 
surround Wolvesey, and that have sur- 
rounded it for hundreds of years. There, 
beyond the newer Wolvesey, the palace of 
Charles the Second’s Bishop Morley, 
we come upon the broken arches, the 
ruined walls, which are all that are 
left of the glories that once made the 
royal castle and episcopal palace well 
worthy of the capital city of England. 


on tradition. And tradition, fascinating 
though it be, is quite out of date in this 
young and critical twentieth century; and 
as we are no longer allowed to believe in 
the pretty legend of King Alfred and his 
cakes, we must perforce banish from our 
minds all prehistoric tales of his palace 
in Winchester. 

Fortunately for us, when we come to 
the ninth century, to the days when 
England’s history begins to grow worthy 
of her later greatness, then we come to 
real historical facts concerning the old 
castle, which was henceforward for many 
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But even before the days when England 
became a nation Wolvesey existed in some 
form or other, though its very early life is 
veiled in mystery. Some trace its history 
back to Roman days, others to the time of 
Egbert, finding the origin of its name in 
the tradition that the curious tribute of 
wolves’ heads exacted of the Welsh by 
this West Saxon King was paid in this 
castle. Others, again, take its story back 
to the seventh century, to the days of 
Hedda, the first Bishop of Winchester, 
the saintly man beloved of the Saxons, 
over whom he exercised so profound an 
influence by his piety and goodness. 

All these stories, however, rest chiefly 


centuries to be alternately the centre of 
light and learning, the scene of storms 
and sieges, of pageants and ceremonies, 
of, indeed, all the important historic 
events which naturally gathered round 
the capital city of Wessex and of 
England. 

It was in Wolvesey that Alfred spent 
his early days, learning from his Bishop 
and teacher, St. Swithun, much that was 
good and wise, much that he brought 
to great account in the days that came 
after. With a natural love of learning, 
inherited, no doubt, from the monk-king 
his father, the seed had but to be sown 
by these early lessons, and the harvest 
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was assured. And as Wolvesey saw the 
sowing, so it also looked upon the harvest, 
so far as the arts of peace were concerned. 
For when Alfred became King, Wolvesey 
was his Palace where he re- 
ceived all who were great in 
learning and in_ literature, 
until his JCourt became as 
famous as that of Charles the 
Great itself, and men flocked 
to it from afar, eager to see 
the King who stood so high 
above the barbaric spirit of 
his country and times. The 
‘‘Saxon Chronicle” tells us 
of a little band of men arriving 
from Ireland in 891. ‘* Three 
Scots,” it says, ‘“‘ came to 
Alfred, King, in a boat without 
oars or rowers, from Hibernia, 
whence they stole away, be- 
cause they desired for God's 
love to be in foreign parts, they cared not 
where. Their boat was made of two skins 
and a half, and they took with them food for 
a se’nnight. And about the seventh night 
came they to Cornwall to land, and thence 
they went up to Alfred, King. And their 
names were Dubslane, Maccbethu, and 
Maelinnum.” Asser was also a visitor at 





WOLVESEY FROM THE NORTH-EAST, 


Showing the Market Garden which King Alfred wished to purchase 


Sor a Park. 


the Court, where, indeed, he was laid up 
with fever for a year and a week; while 
John, the priest, was also a welcome guest 
within the Palace. 
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But Alfred was not only content to hold 
Court for all the brilliant and learned men 
of his time. He himself was a worker 
and a student at Wolvesey, drawing up 





WOLVESEY CHURCH HOUSE. 


his famous code of laws which was to 
be the foundation of all, England's 
laws henceforward, even to this twentieth 
century. He also here compiled the 
** Liber de Winton,” the primitive Domes- 
day Book, which was destroyed only when 
the more complete roll was drawn up in 
William the Conqueror’s day. But, above 
all things, it was at Wolvesey 
that Alfred edited the “Saxon 
Chronicle,” writing great part 
of it with his own hand, and 
with the assistance of the 
monks of Saint Swithun from 
the monastery close by. The 
original manuscript was kept 
at Wolvesey, fastened by a 
chain to a desk, that all who 
would might read; whilecopies 
were sent to the scriptorium 
at Peterborough, to the 
monastery of Saint Augustine 
at Canterbury, and elsewhere. 
Some say that the manuscript 
now to be seen in the library of 
Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, is the very manuscript 
in which Alfred’s own writing is to be seen, 
carrying on the narrative to the year 8917 

Wolvesey, too, was the scene of the 
ghastly death of Danish prisoners, who, 
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- “being brought alive before the King, 
were hanged on the gallows,” and after- 
wards, no doubt, left to swing in chains 
from the rough old walls until nothing 
but their skeletons was left to remind the 
people that Alfred was a strong man, able 
to punish, even though he did give so 
many of his days to the peaceful arts of 
literature and law. 

These are the days of Wolvesey that 
make it natural, though it be unwise, that 
the local committee for the Millenary 
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tower,” was the plan on which he built 
the new Wolvesey, using, no doubt, the old 
castle as the nucleus for the new one, and 
weaving into it any stones, whether Roman 
or Saxon, that happened to lie at hand. 
And when it was all finished, ‘‘ well tourrid 
and waterrid about,” it was only just in 
time to take great part in the civil war of 
Stephen’s reign, when Henry the Bishop 
found himself first on one side, then on 
the other—now receiving the Empress 
Matilda, and then garrisoning the place 
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Celebration should wish to purchase the 
old ruins for a national memorial. But 
with the end of these times —the 
times of Alfred—the history of the place 
has only begun. dn the twelfth century 
the castle became still more a power 
in the city, for Henry of Blois was then 
Bishop, and he, perhaps foreseeing the 
storms that were near at hand, not only 
rebuilt the place, but made it into a 
veritable fortress, fit to withstand any 
attacks likely to be brought against the 
joint residence of King and Bishop. “A 
house like a palace, with a very strong 


for Stephen and Maud, himself taking 
great care to keep out of the city until 
quieter times came again. The next year, 
however, he returned to Wolvesey and 
held a great synod, in which the famous 
“‘ plough sanctuary ” was enacted, by which 
“everything connected with agriculture was 
to be safe from molestation as in the 
sacred precincts of a church.” And here 
at Wolvesey, in the next reign, Henry of 
Blois spent his last days working hard for 
his Church and keeping ever a cheerful 
spirit, although the terrible affliction of 
total blindness had come upon him. 
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After his death one great episcopal 
name after another meets us in the story 
of Wolvesey, whilst King after King visited 
the place as guest of the ruling Bishop. 
But no longer was Winchester persistently 
the capital of the country, nor Wolvesey 
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the favourite royal seat of its princes; the 
castle at the west end of the city became 
its great rival in grandeur and in historic 
importance. 

But for all that, the glories of the place 
did not by any means fade away. William 
of Wykeham did much for it, as he did for 
the city, repairing the old walls where 
necessary, and probably ornamenting and 
decorating it with the beautiful pavement 
and sculpture for which it was famous 
about those times. Here also William 
of Wykeham entertained his King right 
royally, spending no less than £385 on 
the feast, when 210 guests sat down with 
Richard before a table groaning with 
dainties, which included trout from the 
Itchen, for which a man had _ been 
employed to fish at Twyford for six nights 
“*at the hire of 1s. 6d.” This banquet 
was followed by another on the next night, 
when the guests numbered 367, and even 








greater sums were spent on food and 
general preparations than on the first. 

So passing on through the centuries, 
Wolvesey saw the death of the great 
Cardinal Beaufort, of Waynflete, of 
Langton, of the pious Bishop Fox, who 
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lived so holy a life at Winchester, refusing 
to be drawn into the gay life of the Court, 
but spending his life “‘in care for the 
souls of men,” and in meditation in the 
beautiful chantry, which is still one of 
the glories of Winchester Cathedral. And 
then we come to the days of Gardiner, 
and to the reign of Queen Mary, when 
the city was to see one of the greatest 
pageants of the sixteenth century; for 
here Mary came to wed her Spanish 
husband, to enter into that married life 
which was to bring her nothing but misery 
and misfortune. 

It was at Wolvesey Castle that the 
Queen stayed on this great occasion, 
having arrived on July 23, 1554, on a day 
of ‘‘a cruel wind, and down-pouring rain,” 
and here she was introduced, for the first 
time, to her affianced husband. ‘‘ On the 
23rd July,” say some memoirs of the time, 
“‘the Prince of Spain came to Winchester 
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about vi. of the clock at night, accom- 
panied with noblemen as well of England 
as of his own country, with trumpets 
blowing and -bells- ringing, and came 
to the Cathedral church, where he 
alighted. And there the Bishop of Win- 
chester, Lord Chancellor, with four bishops 
more with the priests, singing men, and 
children, received him with procession in 
rich copes with three crosses up in the choir, 
where was a rich travers richly hanged 
for him; and there he kneeled down 
before the Sacrament, and then the Lord 
Chancellor began ‘Te Deum,’ the organs 
playing and the choir singing the rest. 
This done, he was brought out with torch- 
light to his lodging through the cloister to 
the Deanes House, all the Queen’s guard 
standing in their rich coats all the way. 
He was apparelled in a rich coat richly 
embroidered with gold, and a hat much like 
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secret way, where she received him right 
lovingly and kissed him, and after half an 
hour they took their leave, each kissing 
the other, and so departed that night to 
his lodging. 

“The 24th July, about 111. of the clock in 
the afternoon, he came from his lodging, on 
foot, the Lord Steward, the Earl of Darbie, 
the Earl of Pembroke, and divers other lords 
and gentlemen, both English and Spanish, 
going before him to the Court, where the 
Queen was standing upon a scaffold richly 
hanged, she meeting him halfway, receiving 
him and kissing him in the presence of all 
the people. And then she took him by 
the hand, she going on his right hand 
out of the hall in her great chamber of 
presence. And there, in the presence of 
all the lords and ladies, they stood a 
quarter of an hour under the cloth of 
estate talking together.” This chronicle 
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the same, with a feather in it. 
night, after he had supped, which was 
about x. of the clock, certain of the 
Council brought him to the Queen by a 


The same 


goes on to say how he attended even- 
song that night in State, and that a 
message came to him from the King of 
Spain telling him that he had made him 
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King of Naples and of Jerusalem. Then 
came St. James’s Day, and again “the King 
and Queen came from their lodgings 
towards the church, all on foot, richly 
apparelled in gowns of cloth of gold set 
with rich stones, he with his gentlemen 
and guard, and she with hers, each of them 
having a sword borne before them.” And 
then, with all the pomp and ritual of the 
Church, the Queen was married with a 
plain gold ring, as ‘‘ maidens were in the 
olden time”; and after the marriage-knot 
was tied, the King and Queen stood 
together under a rich canopy borne over 
them with six knights, and they were pro- 
claimed “‘ with their title and style. Which 
proclamation ended, the trumpets blue, 


and other noyses playde. Then the 
King and Queen came forth hand in 
hand, with their lords, ladies, and 


gentlemen waiting on them, and two 
swords borne afore them in manner 
aforesaid ; and so went on foot to the 
Court, and there dined openly in the hall 
both together at one table.” We have 
contemporary accounts of the great feast 
held at Wolvesey, at which the “ gentle- 
men pensioners” acted as servitors, when 
the second course meat was given unto 
the bearers, “‘ but not the dishes, for they 
were of gold”; and Edward Underhill, 
one of these servitors, tells us that it was 
“‘his chance to carry a great pasty of a 
red-deer in a great charger, very delicately 
baked, which, for the weight thereof, 
divers refused, the which pasty I sent into 
London to my wife and he brother, who 
cheered therewith many of their friends.” 
Then, in the evening time, was a 
dance, when the Spaniards “ were greatly 
out of countenance, -especially at King 
Philip dancing when they did see my 
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Lord Braye, Mr. Carowe, and others so far 
exceed them”, and now Edward Under- 
hill tells us he will not attempt to give 
a proper description of the fine doings, 
but “leave it unto the learned, as it 
behoveth him to be that shall write a story 
of so great a triumph.” 

That must indeed have been a brilliant 
day for Winchester and for Wolvesey—one 
of the most brilliant in all their history, 
and one that must have been talked of 
again and again by the gossips of the time 
for many years that came after, only, 
indeed, to be forgotten when evil days 
came upon the city, and the castle was 
obliged to surrender to Cromwell, who 
had set his great mind on the subjection 
of the city. : 

From that sad day the history of 
Wolvesey is continued in the new palace 
built by Morley, Bishop of Winchester, 
in the reign of Charles II., after his 
return from Paris and the Hague, where 
“twice a day he kept the services of the 
English Church for the exiles.” In the 
next century Wolvesey again came on 
inglorious times, and was almost totally 
neglected, and it was not until a few years 
ago that it was once more repaired, to be 
used as a Church House for the diocese. 

And so they still stand side by side, the 
new palace and the old—the new one tell- 
ing us of Wren, Izaak Walton, and Bishop 
Ken, and the old telling us story after 
story of a long list of names that will 
never die, headed, as is justly due, by the 
great name of “the noble King of the 
West Saxons, prudent and religious, most 
wise,” the defeater of the Danes, the 
patron of learning, and the founder of 
the English Navy—the good King Alfred 
the Great. 














THE FLOWING BOWL. 


From the Painting by W. A. Breakspeare. 





